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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE LADY GRACE GETHIN. 


ALTHOUG H we have promised 
portraits of such eminent women 

of Great Britain as there are autho- 
Tities for representing, the order in 
which they may appear will be quite 
distinct from the merits or import- 
ance of the respective originals, and 


will depend greatly upon that in 


which materials can be collected. 
The lady whose portrait commences 
our second volume is one of those 
mild heroines so honourable to the 
moral and religious cultare of our 
country, whose excellencies break 
occasionally through the calm re- 
cesses of private life into general 
notice and admiration. We need 
scarcely add, that this isa description 
of character we more particularly 
espouse and hold up to imitation, as 
ene of the Corinthian pillars of social 
Virtue, grace, and decorum. 

The Lady Grace Gethin, daughter 
of Sir George Norton, of Abbot's 
Langley, Somersetshire, was born in 
1676, and educated by her mother, 
a lady of extraordinary endowments. 
Early in life she gave her hand to Sir 
Richard Gethin, of Gethin in Ire- 
Jand; but could not long have sur- 
vived her marriage, as she died in 
1697, m the 21st year of her age. 
Soon after her death, was published 
“** Relique Gethinianiz; or, some 
remains of the most ingenious and 





excellent Lady Grace Gethin, lately 
deceased: being a collection of choice 
discourses, pleasantapophthegms, and 
witty sentences, written by her for 
the most part by way of- essay and 
at spare hours.” As the brief life of 
Lady Gethin affords few materials 
for narrative, we shall make this 
work a future article of our Retro- 
spective Criticism. It made a great 
impression in its day, and a poem was 
written to the honour of the author 
by the ce# brated Congreve. 

To perpetuate the memory of this 
amiable lady, provision was made for 
a sermon to be preached annually on 
Ash Wednesday, for ever, in West- 
minster Abbey, where she was inter- 
red, and where a beautiful monument 
is erected, on which her virtues are 
recorded and her loss deplored.— 
“ Lady Grace Gethin,” said Dr. 
Birch, in a sermon op her death, 
*‘ to superior talents and endowments 
of mind joined meekness, candour, 
integrity, and piety. Her reading, 
observation, penetration, and judg- 
ment were extraordinary for her 
years, and her conduct in every re- 
lation of life correct and exemplary.” 

—— 
To the Editorof the British Lady's Magazine, 
FRENCH BONNETS AT THE THEATRE. 

MR. EDITOR, 

IN your preceding numbers a great 
deal has been said by your dreaming 


‘correspondent, Coelebs, against the 
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fashions, or more properly the follies, 
of France, which our women of Eng- 
land have condescended to imitate. 
Ht is a singular verification of: the 
lines put into the mouth of a French- 
man in the old tragedy. King Henry 
of France is there represented as 
praising the females of England— 
Whose ladies are not match’d in Chris- 
tendom 
For graceful and confirm’d behaviours, 
More than the court where they are hred 
is equall’d ! 

In answer to which, Montsurry, a 
Frenchman, in triumph exclaims— 
No question we shall see them imitate 
(Tho’ afar off) the fashions of our courts, 
As they have ever aped us in attire. 

Chapman's Bussy d’ Ambois.* 
- Your correspondent Celebs has 
remarked upon many of the disad- 
vantages sustained by the wearers of 
these French modes; but he has not 
noticed the inconveniences to which 
they subject others: I take up my 
pen to notice one of them. . 

It is certain that the rage for con- 
tinental monstrosities of apparel is 
on the decline, not merel:s, I hope, 
because our ladies are tired of them, 
but because their patriotism would 
not allow them to remain the servile 
copiers in dress of those who are the 
public enemies, making their bodies 
the slaves to French domination, 
however free their minds might be 
from such base submission. But it 
is the nature of fashions to descend : 
foreign modes being rejected by the 
higher orders, they are now adopted 
by persons in the middling and lower 
classes of life, and will soon arrive 


at their fit level among the dregs of | 


society. They have already descend- 
ed from the carriage to the cause- 
way; and whereas, three months 





*.Chapman wasa writer contemporary 
with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. He 
translated Homer most admirably, and 
was the author of many dramatic piecés, 
perhaps little below Shakspeare and’ 
above Jouson. 





ago, French fashions were principally 
observed in the boxes of our theatres, 
they are now, to my great grief, 
found chiefly if the pit. 

I am one of those who, from mo- 
tives of economy, as well as of taste, 
are in the habit of sitting in the pit, 
and until lately I was able to behold 
-a play with great pleasure; but I 
_assure you, with the utmost sincerity, 
that the lofty French bonnets recently 
-introduced there have greatly dimi- 
nished my enjoyment. What a bear 
' the ladies think a man who sits be- 
fore them with his hat on: I have 
seen. persons absolutely excluded 
for refusing to pull them off; and yet 
the same ladies seem to have no con- 
sideration for the other sex, when 
they wear their French bonnets sur- 
mounted by groves of nodding plumes 
that literally conceal every person on 
the stage, or only allow a passing 
glimpse of the actors by constant and. 
painful manoeuvres from side to side. 
It is impossible to complain at the 
time, the courtesy due to the sex 
will not allow it; and I therefore 
write this letter with a view to induce 
‘ladies who visit the pit of our the- 
atres to take the case of the male 
spectators into consideration, and 
either to come to the play in a low- 
crowned hat, or so to arrange their 
hair as to be able to remove their 
turreted bonnets without. danger of 
appearing less attractive. Those who. 
think with me will be of opinion that 
they cannot well appear. less attrac- 
tive than when their heads are so 
unconscionably burthened. 

In France the men have not. to 
contend with this, great obstruction 
to the sight, since I am told that. 
ladies never visit that. part. of the 
theatre which with us is called, the 
pit; therefore, in this, respect, they. 
have no occasion to remonstrate 
against. the high bonnets, though in 

sugland it really, amounts to a very. 


serious evil. 


—- 
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Trusting that your fair readers 
will prove their pardon of this sug- 
gestion by complying with my hum- 
ble request, 

I remain, &c. 
U-NO-HOO. 
June 1815; London. 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


LETTERS FROM AN ARTIST TO AN 
AMATEUR, DESCRIPTIVE OF SCENERY 
PURING A TOUR TO THE LAKES OF 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


LETTER I. 

DEAR B——N, 

{ THANK you most sincerely for 
your friendly letter, and the many 
good reasons you have given why I 
should ‘report progress” during my 
tour; especially that, by writing fre- 
quently, I shall be obliged to retrace 
my own steps, collect my ideas into, 
a tangible shape, and thus impress 
on my mind indelibly the character 
of that scenery which, after all, I 
trust my pencil will far more happily 
delineate. 

I can, however, only undertake 
this task on the express condition of 
taking you with me entirely in my 
gwnway. "Tis a great mortification 
to me that I have not the satisfaction 
of your society, according to our 
original plan; but, as you intend to 
retrace iny steps next summer, I am 
willing to be your guide, and, as far 
as Jam able, give you my eyes to 
see with. You are too much an 
amateur to dislike them for being 
those of a painter devoted to his 
art, ever charmed with nature—so- 
licitous to explore her in every va- 
riety. of form, cireumstance, and 
element—unwearied in attention, en- 
thusiastic in admiration, and minute 
in examination. 

- You must consent, likewise, to 
hear. with the humours, the com- 
plaints (it may. happen, the distresses) 
I may encounter, If you live with 
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ime for the next three months, you 
will certainly discover that a man is 
not an enthusiast every moment of 
his existence; that he is sometimes a 
weary traveller, wanting refreshment 
for the body, rather than amuse- 
ment for the mind; at others, @ 
desponding stranger, seeking to lay: 
his aching heart in the lap of courte- 
ous hospitality and transient pity. 
[ promise to trouble you with as 
little of the wanderings of my heart 
as I can help; but 1 know myself 
too well to believe I can describe the 
sublime and beauteous world around 
me without adverting to the busy- 
world within. But I will save you 
from sentiment at present, and pro- 
ceed with my journey. 

Nothing material occurred to Mr. 
H— and myself till our arrival at 
Leeds, where. we were obliged: to: 
remain two days; a circumstance &. 
cannot regret, as it enabled me to 
gain six sketches of the celebrated 
ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. This 
magnificent establishment was buijt 
in the reign of the first Henry, whem 
the Gothic style had nearly attained 
its perfection, and exhibits all the 
lightness, grandeur, and sublime sim-, 
plicity, which are its peculiar cha~ 
racteristics, though it boasts very 
few ornaments, The site is delight- 
ful—a beautiful vale, backed by a 
fine wood, and watered by the Aire, 
which half embraces the venerable 
ruin. The body of the church. is 
almost entire, or at least only. so 
much delapidated as to give greater: 
interest to it. Within a very fev 
years the tower was. broken dowa, 
which has rendered it in some places 
much more picturesque. The arches 
through the body of the church are 
neatly perfect, and, seen through 
the principal windows, form a most 
magnificent vista. The monastery is’ 
in a. far more ruinous situation ; but 
contains many. beautiful mouldering 
iorms, richiy clothed with the most 
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fashions, or more properly the follies, 
of France, which our women of Eng- 
land have condescended to imitate. 
It is a singular verification of: the 
lines put into the mouth of a French- 
man in the old tragedy. King Henry 
of’ France is there represented as 
praising the females of England— 
Whose ladies are not match’d in Chris- 
tendom 
For graceful and confirm’d behaviours, 
More than the court where they are bred 
is equall’d! 

In answer to which, Montsurry, a 
Frenchman, in triumph exclaims— 
No question we shail see them imitate 
(Tho’ afar off) the fashions of our courts, 
As they have ever aped us in attire. 

Chapman's Bussy d’Ambois.* 
- Your correspondent Celebs has 
remarked upon many of the disad- 
vantages sustained by the wearers of 
these French modes; but he has not 
noticed the inconveniences to which 
they subject others: I take up my 
pen to notice one of them. 

It is certain that the rage for con- 
tinental monstrosities of apparel is 
on the decline, not merel:4, I hope, 
because our ladies are tired of them, 
but because their patriotism would 
not allow them to remain the servile 
copiers in dress of those who are the 
public enemies, making their bodies 
the slaves to French domination, 
however free their minds might be 
from such base submission. But it 
is the nature of fashions to descend : 
foreign modes being rejected by the 
higher orders, they are now adopted 
by persons in the middling and lower 
classes of life, and will soon arrive 
at their fit level among the dregs of 
society. They have already descend- 
ed from the carriage to the cause- 
way; and whereas, three months 





* Chapman wasa writer contemporary 
with Shakspeare and Ben Jenson. He 
translated Homer most admirably, and 
was the author of many dramatic piecés, 
perhaps little below Shakspeare and’ 
above Jouson. 





ago, French fashions were principally 
observed in the boxes of our theatres, 
they are now, to my great grief, 
found chiefly if the pit. 

I am one of those who, from mo- 
tives of economy, as well as of taste, 
are in the habit of sitting in the pit, 
and until lately I was able to behold 
-a play with great pleasure; but I 
assure you, with the utmost sincerity, 
that the lofty French bomnets recently 
-introduced there have greatly dimi- 
nished my enjoyment. What a bear 
the ladies think a man who sits be- 
fore them with his hat on: I have 
seen persons absolutely excluded 
for refusing to pull them off; and yet 
the same ladies seem to have no con- 
sideration for the other sex, when 
they wear their French bonnets sur- 
mounted by groves of nodding plumes 
that literally conceal every person on 
the stage, or only allow a passing, 
glimpse of the actors by constant and. 
painful manceuvres from side to side. 
It is impossible to complain at the 
time, the courtesy due to the sex 
will not allow it; and I therefore 
write this letter with a view to induce 
‘ladies who visit the pit. of our the- 
atres to take the case of the male 
spectators into consideration, and 
either to come to the play in a low- 
crowned hat, or so to arrange their 
hair as to be able to remove their 
turreted bonnets without danger of 
appearing less attractive. Those who 
think with me will be of opinion that 
they cannot well appear. less attrac- 
tive than when their heads are so 
unconscionably burthened. 

In France the men have not. to 
contend with this, great obstruction 
to the sight, since I am told that. 
ladies never visit that. part of the 
theatre which with us is called, the 
pit; therefore, in this respect, they. 
have no occasion. to remonstrate 
against the high bonnets, though in 
England it really, amounts to a very. 





serious evil, 
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Trusting that your fair readers 
will prove their pardon of this sug- 
gestion by complying with my hum- 
ble request, 

I remain, &c. 
U-NO-HCOO. 
June 1815; London. 
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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


LETTERS FROM AN ARTIST TO AN 
AMATEUR, DESCRIPTIVE OF SCENERY 
DURING A TOUR TO THE LAKES OF 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


LETTER I, 

DEAR B——N, 

{ THANK you most sincerely for 
your friendly letter, and the many 
good reasons you have given why I 
should ‘report progress” during my 
tour; especially that, by writing fre- 
quently, I shall be obliged to retrace 
my own steps, collect my ideas into, 
atangible shape, and thus impress 
on my mind indelibly the character 
of that scenery which, after all, I 
trust my pencil will far more happily 
delineate. 

I can, however, only undertake 
this task on the express condition of 
taking you with me entirely in my 
qgwn way. ’Tisa great mortification 
to me that I have not the satisfaction 
of your society, according to our 
original plan; but, as you intend to 
retrace my steps next summer, I am 
willing to be your guide, and, as far 
as Jam able, give you my eyes to 
see with. You are too much an 
amateur to dislike them for being 
those of a painter devoted to his 
art, ever charmed with nature—so- 
licitous to explore her in every va- 
riety. of form, circumstance, and 
element—unwearied in attention, en- 
thusiastic in admiration, and minute 
in examination. 

- You must consent, likewise, to 
bear. with the humours, the com- 


plaints (it may. happen, the distresses) 


I may encounter, If you live with 
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me for the next three months, you 
will certainly discover that a man is 
not an enthusiast every moment of 
his existence; that he is sometimes a 
weary traveller, wanting refreshment 
for the body, rather than amuse- 
ment for the mind; at others, @ 
desponding stranger, seeking to lay: 
his aching heart iu the lap of courte. 
ous hospitality and transient pity. 
[ promise to trouble you with as 
little of the wanderings of my heart 
as I can help; but 1 know myself 
too well to believe I can describe the 
sublime and beauteous world around: 
me without adverting to the busy- 
world within. But 1 will save you 
from sentiment at present, and pro- 
ceed with my journey. 

Nothing material occurred to Mr. 
H— and myself till our arrival at 
Leeds, where. we were obliged: to: 
remain two days; a circumstance &. 
cannot regret, as it enabled me to 
gain six sketches of the celebrated 
ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. This 
magnificent establishment was built 
in the reign of the first Henry, whem 
the Gothic style had nearly attained 
its perfection, and exhibits all the 
lightness, grandeur, and sublime sim-, 
plicity, which are its peculiar cha- 
racteristics, though it boasts very 
few ornaments, The site is delighit- 
ful—a beautiful vale, backed by a 
fine wood, and watered by the Aire, 
which half embraces the venerable 
ruin, The body of the church. is 
almost entire, or at least only. so 
much delapidated as to give greater 
interest to it. Within a very. fev 
years the tower was. broken dowa, 
which has rendered it in some places 
much more picturesque. The arches 
through the body of the church are 
nearly perfect, and, seen through 
the principal windows, form a most 
inagnificent vista. The monastery is’ 
in a far more ruinous situation; but 
contains many. beautiful mouldering 
iorms, richiy clothed with the most 
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luxuriant ivy I ever beheld. The gar- 
den, formerly belonging tothe monks, 
is still kept in high cultivation. I had 
no patience, when looking down from 
the nodding walls, where Time had 
swept his relentless haud witha grace 
which made even desolation lovely, 
to see straight lines of trim daisies 
and gooseberry-trees ; so turned 
speedily away, and was nearly mak- 
ing a precipitate retreat into a place 
resembling the Doujon-keep, de- 
scribed in Marmion, and which would 
_in all probability have doomed me 
to a fate less lingering, but more 
severe, than any penance imposed 
by the Cistertian brotherhood, for- 
merly masters here. Of these, it is 
on record that they were such jolly 
fellows that they got terribly in debt, 
notwithstanding the richness of their 
revenues. I am certain that they 
inhabited an earthly paradise at 
Kirkstall; and such of them as were 
blessed with taste to appreciate the 
beauties around them must have 
been happy, if man can be so while 
deprived of heaven’s “last, best 
gift;”’—but this I am willing to 
doubt. 


When you visit Kirkstall Abbey, | 


approach it past the hill, and return 
by the cottage which is formed out 


of the ruins, and was undoubtedly | 
Ascend the | 


the abbot’s residence. 
bill a few hundred yards, you will 
then have the wood, the wash, the 
vale, and the venerable pile before 


you, separated in parts by the smoke | 


fiom a distant foundry. Come down 


the lane, and you will have the abbey | 
church in three different points of | 


view, with the broken part of the 
tower towards you, which, “ like 
the hoary lock on the brow of age, 
claims respect while it evinces de- 
cay.” 

From Leeds to Kendal we had a 
most delightful journey. Wharfdale, 
seen from Otley Schevin, a high cliff 
which overlocks the neighbouring 
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| country, exhibits a beautiful gar- 
den, 


“© On which the power of, Cultivation 
sits 

And joys to sce the wonders of his 
hand.” 


Thomson is ever on my mind, so 
you must pardon me a few parox- 
_ysms of the quoting mania. I will 
‘not detain you at Skipton; for, 

though two convents were founded 
there for Cistertian monks, one by 
| Stephen, the other by Henry Isi, 
| they have left no Kirkstall remains, 
| By the way I must remark, that an 
-uncommon number of monasteries 
| were built by the first Henry, partly 
by way of expiation for his cruelty 
to his brother Robert, I apprehend, 
and partly from his pious sorrow for 
the loss of his own son by shipwreck. 
So singularly did he suffer in one 
relation, and so base was his conduct 
in the other, that, although you may 
smile, I am not afraid of saying that 
‘I believe his misfortune was intended 
by heaven as a punishment for bis 
crime: nor does my favourite Ro- 
‘bert escape the same conclusion, 
much as I regret his long captivity, 
‘and the many mortifications of his 
| generous spirit. 

From Kendal our impatience Jed 
us to Ambleside, without taking due 
‘notice of the ruins of the castle, or 
_the windings of the lonely lane; but 
we could not long regret any thing, 
for, after passing a heathy common 
of about three miles over, the land 
of promise opened on our raptured 
view! and one noble view of the 
distant mountains of Cumberland 
‘and Westmoreland succeeded ano- 
ther, with a force and boldness that 
beggars description. These moun- 
tains are so distinct as to form and. 
character, that each may be named 
at the distance of from ten to 
twenty miles. Our road now lay 
entirely through woods and groves, 























which opened from time-to time, so 
as to give us views of Winandermere 
and the adjacent mountains, in such 
@ manner as at once to gratify and 
excite curiosity; and under these 
sweet sensations we arrived at Am- 
bleside. 

Oh, what a place is this! Why 
were not all I love with me, to share 
the transports I felt in entering it? 
Do not laugh when I declare [ found 
Salvator, Poussin, and Claude, all 
here; and | trust, ere I leave it, I 


can show where you may see pic- | 


tures of all these masters.— But, adieu 
for the present. In my next we will 
wander through this enchanting coun- 
try; but I despair of impressing you 
with any conception of its wonderful 
beauties. 
I am, sir, your’s most truly, 
Ambleside ; June 15th. 
[To be continued.] 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
WE ladies all have our particular 
whims and fancies (as you very well 
know, I dare say): now, one of mine 
happens to be that of ascertaining 
the origin of old sayirgs and old 
customs, 


tion respecting that old and univer- 
sally-used phrase of sending u per. | 
son to Coventry ? 


of your correspondents, in the last 
number of your very agreeable mis- 
cellany, it occurred to me that I had | 
never in any way heard it accounted | 
for, why a person who was not to be 
spoken to should be sent to Coventry 
in preference to any other town; and 
that, by applying to you, I might 
possibly gain some information on 
this subject, which I fear you will 
consider as not only very unimpor- 
tant, but triflmg and puerile: yet I 
still persuade myself, should it ever 
by any chance have fallen in your 
1 


Tapestry at Windsor—Hero and Leander. 
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way to have heard it explained, that 
you will indulge the whim of 
UNE INCONNUE. 
June 12, 1813. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


TAPESTRY AT WINDSOR—HERO AND 
LEANDER. 
MR. EDITOR, 
I am convinced that much know- 
ledge is lost by the modern mode of 
covering the walls of our apartments 
and of public buildings. You are 
aware that formerly the hangings 
were chiefly of tapestry, representing 
some historical or allegorical subject ; 
but its place has been supplied of 


‘late by various kinds of papering, 


representing flowers, birds, and other 
objects, whose beautiful colours 
makes them very dazzlingly orna- 
mental. The utility however is lost. 
From the storied tapestry much in- 
formation must have been derived 
/and strongly impressed upon the 
memory ; and probably the nieanest 
attendant in a nransion so furnished 





Can you, then, or any of | 
your readers, give me some informa- | 


On observing | 
this expression in a letter from one | 


would be able, from these laborious 
| records, to detail correctly the history 
to which they referred. 
| These memorials are now but 
scantily dispersed over the country, 
and are regarded as curiosities exist- 
ing only in a few old castles, and in 
the House of Lords, where some 
very fine specimens ornament the 
walls, representing the destruction 
of the Spanish armada, surrounded 
| with portraits of the different captains 
_ under Drake. Others, detailing 
| events of the civil wars, are preserved, 
| I believe, in Warwick Castle; and a 
| few more, on poetical subjects, at 
Windsor. The tzguorance betrayed 
by the individuals appointed to ex- 
plain them, however, is often very 
laughable; only knowing the stories 
traditionally, with all the corruptions 
that the lapse of ages has intro- 
duced. Those who have seen the 
House of Lords, and have heard the 


| : 
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singular descriptions given by the 
person who shews it, will not be: 
much astonished at the following 
most egregious and ridiculous blun- 
ders committed by the person who 
goes over Windsor Castle with the 
visitors, for the sake of supplying 
the necessary information. Thiey are 
some of the most amusing I ever 
heard; and I mention them, not to 
prejudice the individual, but tu sup- 
port, in some degree, the assertion I 
have made respecting the decay of 
knowledge derived from what were 
the customary ornaments of the halls 
of our forefathers. 

The tapestry in Windsor Castle 
consists of four or five compart- 
ments, and is hung in the keep, or 
round tower. It represents the story 
of Hero and Leander, told by Mu- 
seus, one of the oldest of the Greek 
peed but it was rendered particu- 
arly famous about the time that this 
tapestry was manufactured, by the 
manner in which the history of the 
unfortunate lovers was related by 
Christopher Marlowe and George 
Chapman, contemporaries of Shak- 
speare.* ‘Fhe short fable, as your 
readers know, is merely this :—that 
Hero living at Sestos, and Leander 
in Abydos, the latter used to swim 
the Hellespont to visit his mistress 
clandestinely. One night, in astorm, 
he was drowned; Hero finds his 
body, and follows her lover by plung- | 
ing into the same waters that had | 
deprived him of life-—Observe the | 
way in which the woman who shews | 
the tapestry told this simple story, | 
mixing up with it monkishlegends and | 
Christian institutions, and “ crown- | 
er’s quest law.” | 








* Marlowe is the author of “ Dr. 
Faustus,” the “ Jews of Malta,” and 
other tragedies. Chapman, besides co- 
medies and tragedies, translated Homer, 
Marlowe began the poem of ‘‘ Hero and 
Leander,” but, being killed suddenly, it 
was finished by Chapman. 








“ There,” said she, ‘ you see Hero 
in the tower of the convent, where 
her father placed her, looking out 
secretly for Leander, who is swim- 
ming across the Hellspond to lier. 
Here again you may behold them 
together, and there they are sepa- 
tated by the nuns of the cotivent. 
Next you see Leander swiniming in 
a storm, atid afterwards cast on 
shore dead, where Hero comes and 
finds the body: you see she is crying 
over him. Then she leaves the con- 
vent, and sets sail from her nunnery, 
and in despair throws herself over- 
board, and is drowned like him.” 
So far she affected to follow the story 
on the walls; and, with all the gra- 
vitv of conviction, added this piece 
of new and consolatory intelligence, 
of which the Gteek poet was cer- 
tainly not well informed, or he would 
not have omitted it. ‘' Her dead 
body was picked up by Captain 
Wansey, and she was buried at Gi. 
braltar, with a stake through her 
body.for killing herself.” 

I laughed quite as heartily as any 
of your readers at this most absurd 
conclusion, confounding times and 
ceremonies so extraordinarily.—It is 
rather better than a droll fact, re- 
lated to me by a friend, who went 
to Stow for the purpose of seeing the 
pictures. The man who shewed 
them pointed out the celebrated 
piece of Apollo presiding among the 
Muses. ‘ There, sir,” said he, ‘‘ are 
the ten Muses.”’—‘* Nine Muses,” 
observed iny friend.—* No, sir, the 
ten Muses,” repeated the man, with 
some feeling of resentment that any 
body should pretend to know better 
than himself; ‘the ten Muses, sir— 
count them, if you please.” —“ Who 
is that in the centre, with the lyre ?” 
asked my friend.—“ That is Apollo, 
sir; she’s the head of them all.” 


Your's, &e. 
, L—. > 


London ; June 1815. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Maguzine. 
ON ANAGRAMS. 

MR. EDITOR, 

I was not aware, when I sent you 
the anagram upon Bonaparte (which 
I find yon have inserted), that the 
French were formerly so partial to 
exercises of this sort; though it 
seems exceedingly natural that it 
should be so, when we reflect that 
to make an anagram upon a name is 
a mere mechanical transposition of 
the letters, by which some idea is 
obtained without the trouble of 
thinking, a point of great import- 
ance with our neighbours. The 
learned Camden, in his ‘ Remains,”’ 
Pp» 168, edit. 1636, has the following 
paragraph to the point: 

‘¢ The French exceedingly admire 
and celebrate this faculty, for the 
deep and far-fetched antiquity, the 
piked finess,* aud the mystical signi- 
fications thereby: for that names 
are divine notes, and divine notes do 
notify future events ; so that events, 
consequently, must lurk in names, 
which only can be pried into by this 
mystery: affirming that each man’s 
fortune is written in his name, as 
astrologians say, all things are written 
in heaven—if a man could read 
them. They exemplify out of the 
Rabbins; they quote dreaming Arte- 
midorus, with other allegations; they 
urge particular experiments ; and so 
enforce the matter with strong words 
and weak proofs, that some credulous 
young men, hovering between hope 
and fear, might easily be carried 
away by them into the forbidden su- 
perstition of Onomantia, or sooth- 
saying by names.’ 

Those who have treated of the 
origin of anagrams go even as far 
back as the time of Moses, for there 
cannot be too divine an origin for 
that which the supporters argue con- 





* Camden here adopts a Gallicism : 
he means finessr pijuéé, ov pointed artifice. 
It was not avery ¢ ommon phrase even at 
the time he wrote. 

Paitisd Lapys Mic. No.7. 
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tains in it the fate of our lives. The 
Hebrew name of the mother of our 
Saviour is, however, the first saered 
instance they give; the letters of 
which, transposed, produce in trans- 
lation, ‘our holy mistress.” In the 
same way, in Greek, the name of 
Jesus, with an accordance not less 
singular, signifies ‘thou, the Sheep.”* 
The Greeks attribute the origin to 
Lycophron, who lived 380 years be- 
fore Christ, in the time of Ptolemy- 
Philadelphus, whose name he ana- 
grammatised as signifying ‘ made of 
honey.” It afterwards became cus- 
tomary among the Greeks, who, 
among other pretty discoveries, found 
that their word for virtue, by the 
alteration of a letter or two, meant 
“* lovely.” 

In France anagrams seem to have 
come into fashion in the reign of 
Francis I. at the revival of. Jetters : 
upon the names of that:king and his 
son many of the wits of the day dis- 
puted. From France it is probable 
that they were brought into England; 
since the earliest specimens I have 
seen, given in Camden’s ‘‘ Remains,” 
do not go much further back than 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. The inge- 
nious men of that day, with great 
success, exercised their talent upen 
her and her titles in Greek, Latin, 
and English; making them produce 
‘The divine dew of her kingdom,” 

—“a goddess queen, inv « heroine, 
you conduct mighty wars,’ —‘* thou 
hast blest England,” —* the glory of 
England shall continue,” &e. &e. 
Most of them were in Latin, of which 
what I have given is the translation.+ 

Of course, compliments of this 
kind were paid also to the great mea 





L 


* He is brought as a sheep to the 
slaughter.—Es. 53. 

+ To shew the accuracy and spirit oF 
these exercises, I subjoin one in the 
original, for the benetit of such readers 
as underst: ind the language : 

Elizubelha Anglorum Regina, 
Magne bela, ‘tu heroine geris. 


5 
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of the time. Thus, the protector 
Somerset’s name was made to con- 


. q 
vey the meaning that “ he was mo-| 


derate and faithful.” The Earl of 
Southampton (the patron of Shak- 
speare, whose portrait by Merevelt 
is now exhibited at the British Gal- 
lery,) had an anagram made upon 
him, which, translated literally, is 
this —** heroical, joyful, flourishing 
in strength.” Some of the best | 
have seen in English were made by 
John Taylor, called “ the water 
poet” from his having originally been 
a waterman. He was contempo- 
rary with Shakspeare, and intimate 
with Ben Jonson. They are copied 
from the edition of his works in 
1630. 


William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Liberally meek, for repute honourable. 


Philip Herbert, Earle off Montgomery, 
Firm faith begot all my proper honour. 


Since the Restoration this practice 
seems to have declined altogether. | 
have tried, with some success, to 
revive it among a few friends ; who, 
while sitting round the fire in winter 
evenings, have amused their inge- 
nuity in this way, instead of employ- 
ing themselves with the tedium of a 
round game at cards. The mode is 
to write each letter distinctly upon a 
small piece of paper, and to place or 
displace them at pleasure until some 
meaning be discovered. A female 
acquaintance of mine was endeavour- 
ing to compose an anagram upon 
your Magazine, which I ‘venture to 
subjoin, although the result of it 
may be understood by the male sex 
as a little infringement upon their 
authority. 

British lady’s own pursuit. 

This library puts us down. 
Implying that the knowledge derived 
from your exertions iny aded the pre- 
eminence of the male above the fe- 
male sex. 

J am, &c, . 
Canterbury ; June. 
) 





To the Edator of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
AFFECTED GENEROSITY. 

MR. EDITOR, 

As the improvement of the human 
mind, and the formation of its mo- 
rals, is the great end of your excel- 
lent miseellany, I trust you will not 
consider me as trespassing on its 
pages by entreating the attention of 
your readers to a class of society 
they have probably not considered in 
the point of view my own observa- 
tions have unhappily been led to 
assign them. 

lam aware, that, when I advise 
the young (who are ever the first 
objects of consideration in lessons of 
experience) to beware how they form 
intimacies with, and intimations of, 
those who are emphatically styled 
“the generous,” they will be ready 
to accuse me of being diametrically 
opposite to this character, and form, 
in their own minds, some idea of a 
frumpish old maid, or avaricious 
bachelor, whom it is only justice to 
oppose and elevation to despise: but, 
as I write less for their pleasure than 
profit, and seek only to save them 
trom the sorrow and disappointment 
I have myself experienced from an 
eager admiration of this fascinating 
character, I shall venture to shew 
them a few of the individuals who 
are distinguished by this endearing 
epithet in my own circle of acquaint- 
ance; and by this means enable 
them to see how far I am just in 
condemning that which can alone be 
blamed from its combination with 
error. 

Mrs. Layton has been long ho- 
noured by this noble appellation. 
“She keeps a princely table; she 
dresses admirably, and gives away a 
great deal of money. She has some- 
thing to do with Mr. Layton, who is 
rather stingy, which is hard upon 
her, for she is a generous soul: he 
was very averse from her taking 
Betsey Blosmer, but she carried her 
point at last; and how nobly she 
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does behave to the poor girl! there 
is not one gentleman’s daughter in a 
thousand appears as she dves.”—So 
says the worid, and with great pro- 
priety, for Mrs. Layton pays large 
fees for the world’s applause. To 
retain this distinction her husband is 
kept literally so poor as to be un- 
able, consistent with his sense of 
Justice, to enjoy his own rank én life 
and the personal expences incident 
to his situation; and, while “ his 
table groans with costly piles of 
food,” his pockets are empty, and he 
is compelled to refuse the alms his 
heart yearns to bestow, or the assist- 
ance his friendship would delight to 
impart; while a scoundrel] train de- 
vour his substance, and a profuse 
wife dissipates his resources in the 
pure furor of generosity. All re- 
monstrances are resented as mean- 
nesses, and the same violence of 
giving and spending which actuates 
some moments, influences others in 
ardent passion and _ bitter recrimina- 
tion; so that life is rendered a per- 
petual turmoil: the over-boiling 
spleen which is vented on servants 
and dependents at one season, being 
atoned for by the profuse gifts and 
expences of the other. Her protegé, 
as the considerate husband foresaw, 
is the alternate idol and slave of this 
caprice ; and, while decked out in 
all the expenditure of fashionable 
folly, and loaded with caresses, as 
the fair victim swims along the dance, 
or takes her seat in the barouche, is 
an object of envy to those who know 
not that within an hour her ears have 
been boxed, or her glossy ringlets 
twisted in the demoniac grasp of the 
‘* mest generous of women.” 

Lady Bensfield is not only a “ ge- 
nerous soul,” but “ very clever— 
quite a manager.” “To be sure, 
she is very careless ; her clothes are 
thrown away, her rings lost, her 
purse missing perpetually; and she 
gives away such beautiful presents, 


4s so liberally kind with her money 


4 
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upon all occasions, and thinks so 
little of expence, that, unless she were 
indeed a manager somewhere, what 
would become of her?’ Admirable 
woman! whose servants are half- 
starved—whose tradesmen are per- 
petually disappointed—who, in the 
midst of plenty, lives in the perpetual 
sense of want and dependence; and, 
by literally grinding the faces of the 
poor, extorts perhaps a shilling from 
a washerwoman, or eludes the gift 
of sixpence to a broken soldier, in 
order to atone to her own mind for 
the folly of presenting half a dozen 
children with tickets for the Opera, 
whose father had ten times her 
estate ;—who will drive from White- 
hall to Whitechapel, to lay out a 
guinea in a cheap bargain, and throw 
away five ere she returns by some 
act of careless waste or shameful 
profusion, to be again wrung from 
the hand of labour, or squeezed out 
of the necessities of dependency. 

I dined lately with a ‘‘ generous 
man,” of whom it was said, “ that 
he not only gave the best wines, but 
with such profusion that wine was 
like water in his house.” In my 
opinion this praise was under-rated ; 
for it appeared to me used as hog- 
wash, from the manner in which 
certain brutes, his guests, threw it 
down their throats. These being in 
due time all disposed of, on sofas, 
beds, and under tables, the master 
of the house, too much in the habit 
of thus generously entertaining his 
friends to find much personal incon- 
venience from the amusement, sallied 
forth to refresh himself with a walk 
in the shrubbery. At the turn of an 
angle he met one of his lovely chil- 
dren with a pitcher in her hand; 
“ What have you got there, my 
love?” ‘ Some milk, which I begged 
the dairy-maid to give me for poor 
Molly Brook, who is ill, you know ; 
sv I am taking it to her myself.” — 
“My dear child, 1 cannot blame 
you, for Molly was a good nurse tg 
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12 
you; but you must not repeat this: 
milk is now two-pence a quart, and 
I cannot afford to have it given 
away.” The child looked grave ; 
but, after a moment’s thought, said, 
** Then suppose I take her a bottle 
of claret, papa, instead?” The fa- 
ther appeared a little struck, but he 
had no claret for poor Molly : Gene- 
rosity is fond of great company—she 
loves to be seen of men; and be this 
her reward. 

{n short, Mr. Editor, so many are 
the’ miseries caused by an ostenta- 
tious display of generosity in some, 
and the real feeling debased by in- 
consistency and cramped by circum- 
stances in others, that I have got a 
kind of horror at the very word 
generosity (used as I generally find 
it), and rarely hear it applied with- 
out concluding something is wrong 
in some quarter; unpaid bills, suffer- 
ing partners, and neglected children, 
rise to my mind’s eye. The pale 
cheek and the suppressed sigh of 
many a generous man’s wife, who 
pines for want of that which he gives 
profusely to others, or shrinks from 
the future want, rendered inevitable 
from his present profusion, moves 
my pity, and I turn in disgust from 
the admired destroyer. Violent 
passions, hateful excess, wicked ex- 
travagance, and griping meanness, 
together with a frequent derelic- 
tion from the first principles of ho- 
nesty, are often the characteristics 
of those who are the professionally 
generous; and, although I sincerely 
fronour those who really assist their 
fellow-creatures, warmly love those 
who ‘ from their morsel a morsel 
can spare,” and have the purest es- 
teem for the most noble of human 
beings, the self-denying, who gives 
to another that which he spares from 
his own wants,—yet I enter a warm 
protest against the affectation of a 
line of conduct, which its professors 
appear to consider an exemption 
from all other virtues, and one which 
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the pressure of the times has lately 
forbade the generality of the world 
from practising; having confined the 
reflecting and regular to the practice 
of charity only, which ‘ never fail- 
eth.” Iam, sir, your’s, &c. 
B——-A. 
—=_— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, DESCRIPTIVE OF. 
THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


LETTER Vz 
(Continued from our last Magazine. ) 


At this time of year my friend 
B— (for such I already feel disposed 
to call him) complains, the view is 
not so rich as he expected to treat 
me with ; the vines immediately be- 
low not completely covering the 
canes. But that very circumstance 
makes the prospect more various 
and interesting to a stranger: for in 
the lower parts the vines are in full 
leaf, whilst higher up, the tempera- 
ture being cooler, we see, indeed, 
the naked canes, but under them the 
soil retains its native verdure. This 
difference in climate produces a very 
curious effect. The winter is the 
season in the valley for culinary ve- 
getables, which in the summer run 
immediately to seed: higher up, on 
the contrary, the summer is the most 
favourable season. Hence, though 
the vines and European fruit-trees 
produce only once ina year, yet the 
dreariness of winter experienced in 
colder climates is prevented by the 
universal verdure, which covers the 
ground from the time that the rainy 
season sets in. 

Before I take my leave of the 
mountain, I must say a few words of 
the church. ‘This is dedicated to a 
young lady, generally supposed to 
have been either an inhabitant of 
particularly attached to the spot 
where the church stands. I have 
different accounts from different 
people of the history of this attach- 
ment; some say she was exploring a 
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fountain in that neighbourhood; 
others, that her image was first dis- 
covered there, and, “being removed 
to the town, was miraculously traus- 
lated to the mountain ; that, in con- 
sequence of this predilection, the 
church was built. But the vicar, 
who is a very well-informed, and 
consequently liberal, priest, of a 
truly Catholic spirit, assures me that 
the church is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and is only called Nossa Sen 
hora do Monte, to distinguish the 
parish from others in the island de- 
dicated to the same saint. However 
this may be, she is certainly the 
favourite saint of the island, receiv- 
ing more vows, being better endow ed, 
and celebrated for more miracles, 
than all the others, 

I have already given you a de- 
scription of the outside of the church. 
The inside is by no means inferior. 
If I should judge by this and most 
of the others in the island, as well 
as some I could name in England, it 
would lead me to suspect that the 
custom of placing the altar to the 
east, excepting in cathedrals, is more 
attended to by the Protestants than 
the Citholics. The principal altar 
im the mountain church, and that 
over which the image is placed, 
stands at the north end of the church, 
and the door is at the south. There 
is another altar, at which the sacra 
ment ismorecommonly administered, 
which is on the western side. T hat 
to the north is very rich in offerings 
made at different times. 

If I recollect, Lord Clarendon, 
speaking in favour of the act of uni- 
formity, describes it as relating to 
matters not particularly important, 
but hitherto too little attended to. 
Among other things, he stances 
that, in many parts, the altars were 
placed indifferently towards any 


point of the compass. If these thing- 
were matters of iidifference, | sub- 
mit to the learned whether it was 
worth while to hazard a schism by 
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enforcing them. But f am quoting 
from memory, and reasoning as if I 
had the best authorities before me. 
It will, therefore, be best to return 
to the subject of the mountain 
church, 

The church itself consists only of 
a single aisle, with recesses ou each 
side. The sacristy, or, as we should 
call it, the vestry, is very spacious, 
and contains all the paraphernalia of 
the priest’s wardrobe, and appen- 
dages to the host when administered 
at home or abroad. The dresses 
are extremely superb, being com- 
posed of rich silks, interwoven with 

gold ina variety of devices, destined 
for the different festivals or days of 
restraint. ‘The furniture of the prin- 
cipal altar is chiefly of silver. Be- 
low the large image of the Virgin 
is a smaller one, which is considered 
as endowed with the miraculous gift. 
It is contained in a silver case, with 
two strong twisted columns of silver, 
one on each side of a glass door in 
front. At each extremity is a silver 
table, with texts of Scriptureengraved 
onit. But the most curious part of 
the furniture of the church are the 
pictures; not that they are, by any 
means, highly-finished performances, 
but that the artist had no other in- 
structions than what he received in 
the island. They consist principally 
of different parts of the history of 
our Saviour in which Mary had any 
share, consequently during his in- 
tancy. The face of Mary i is every 
where well preserved, and her fea- 
tures always expressive of the event 
described in each respective picture. 

I hiave before remarked that this 
church is better endowed than any 
other that depends on voluntary of- 
ferings ; yet the priest, who has the 
disposal of all this, is so little of a 
bigot as to be suspected by some of 
a disposition towards what is called 
the new philosophy. As far as 1 
could judge by his conversation, no- 
thing seems further from his wish 
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than that any violence should be 
otiered to Christianity, or any of its 
reascnable institutions. But, whiist 
he is too ingennous to pretend to 
sanction all the absurd stories that 
are told of the image of which he is 
the guardian, he has too much un- 
derstanding to ridicule those weak- 
nesses which are inseparable from 
human nature, and which, in spite 
of all our attempts, will gradually 


attach themselves to the best institu- | 


tions. This, and the knowledge of 
the French language, as well as a 
fondness for reading some of the 
best publications of that country, 
has given rise to the above and many 
other good-natured reports. But 
ny business was to describe the 
church, and not the vicar: however, 
as vou are never tired of hearing of 
good characters, so I shall conclude 
my account of the present by re- 
marking that impartial people de- 
scribe him as the kind and honest 
shepherd of his flock. Your’s ever. 


—— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 
CORNEILLE’S HORACE—®M. ST. PRIX. 


THE only excuse for the tragedy of 
the French stage is the rigid minute- 
ness with which the nation adheres 
to what they call the established 
rules of the drama—the unities of 
time, place, and action; they pique 
themselves upon the observance of 
them; and the manner, contrivances, 
and distortions, by which Racine, 
more particularly, compresses the 
body of his pieces within those limits, 
are often very wonderful: like Mr. 
hirby, the tall clown of Drury Lane 
Theatre, who, in the last pantomime, 
managed to screw his form almost 
into the compass of a band-box, 
from which he started unexpectedly, 
as we have seen monks and nuns 
spring from pretended snuff-boxes. 
Such a sight is surprising, but it is 





far from pleasing; and exacily the | harangues are longer), yet the general 


same is the eflect of French tragedy: 
all the graceful and beautiful luxuri- 


ance being cut off for the sake of 


attaining something worse, in the 
same Way as a retired citizen lops the 
fine spreading trees before his house 
to obtain a view of a hot and dusty 
turnpike-road. 

If, therefore, on trying French 
dramatists by their own test, weigh 
ing them in “their own balance, we 
find them wanting, we have a right 
to condemn them with proportion- 
able severity; and to deniand what 
has been given in compensation for 
that, the loss of which, by their owa 
shewiug, nothing can compensate. 

This applies pasticularly to the 
tragedy now under our eve; one of 
the 1 main unities, that of action, hav- 
ing been totally disregarded : for, 
instead of being one, it is three. 
First, there is the completion of the 
triumph of the Horatii over the 
Curiatii; then follows the separate 
story of the death of Camilla; and 
the piece, not being yet quite long 
enough, it is eked out with another 
incident—the trial of Horatius for 
the murder of his sister. The first 
is the main and worthy story; the 
second is an act of brutality, that 
degrades the hero; and tbe third is 
a piece of most extraordinary and 
almost pusillapimous vacillation: for 
Horatius, having butchered his sister 
(because she did not quite patiently 
enough submit to the murder of her 
lover), and, being called upon for a 


justification before the king, acknow- 


ledging his crime, deciares, with an 
affectation of Roman firmness— 
La mort seule aujourd'hui peut conserver 
ma gloire! 

and yet, when it comes to the test, a 
very little persuading is sufficient to 
induce him to forego his self-destruc- 
tive purpose. 

Though it abounds with fine de- 
clamatory passages, or rather pages 
(for in few French tragedies the 
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eonstruction of the * Horace” is as 
absurd as can well be imagined in 
other respects. The plain story, as 
our readers know, is that the Romans 
and Albans, being at war, and on 
the eve of a battle, it is agreed to 
trust the result to the combat of | 
three champions, to be chosen by lot 
on each side; and the duty falls for 
one party on the Horatii, and for 
the other ov the Curiatii, the latter 
being finally killed by their antago- 
nists. Out of this simple incident 
Corneille, with some ingenuity, has 
contrived to make a very ‘complicated 
fable for his tragedy. Thus, the 
Horatii are represented as having a 
sister, Camilla, who is betrothed to 
one of the Curiatii; and the eldest 
of the Horatii is married to Sabin» 


produces a most curious crossing 
and jostling in love, and gives the 
author an opportunity of placing his 
characters in most distressing situ- 
ations, Thus Sabina, the wife of 
Horatius, sees her husband and _ his 
brothers, with savage fury (called the 
love of their country), striving, with 
their utmost power, to destroy her 
three brothers; while Camilla be- 
holds them endeavouring to deprive 
her lover of his life. Let the success 
fall on which side it will, their situa- 
tion is such as by the event to be 
plunged in inconsoleable distress. 
This unnatural perplexity of grief 
is one effect of the construction of 
French tragedies; and another great 
inconvenience in the adherence to the 
unity of place is peculiarly remark- 
able in this piece. The scene from 
beginning to end is laid in an apart- 
ment of the house of old Horatius, 
the father; and, at intervals, are in- 
troduced into it, at the same time, 
the deadliest enemies, who in a few 
moments are about to employ against 
each other every means of destruc- 
tion. But this defect is not so offen- 
sive when we reflect that the poet 
has connected the two families by 
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such close ties. In proportion, how- 
ever, as we acknowledge that the 
representation of intimacy between 
the Horatii and Curia is natural, 





| In the same proportion is the subse- 
| quent combat cruel, disgusting, and 
| even impossible; for m the most 
| savage state of society, wlren persons 
are united by such clo-e ties as those 
represented in this play, it 1s jere- 
dible that they should ever have 
been put in opposition to each other, 
or that Rome or Alba would have 
judged it safe and politic to trust 
their independence to hands that had 
till then been jomed in the affection- 
jate grasp of friendship, aud were 
' now to be linked in the deadly grap- 
ple of mortal combat. 





| 
,| These cruel perplexities, for the 
the sister of the Curiatii: so that it | 


sake of which so much is sacrificed, 
are not at ail peculiar to Corneille, 
although perhaps a strouger imstance 
could not be adduced than that be- 
fore us: they are equally to be found 
in Racine, in Voltaire (who professed 
to admire, i in some degree, the anti- 
pode of the French, the English 
drama), and in other writers: some 
of them we have already noticed, 
and particularly in our reviews of 
*“‘ Bajazet” and “ CEdipus.” 

But our readers will be impatient 
to hear something of M. St. Prix, 
who generally plays the part of Ho- 
ratius on the Parisian boards. Those 
who have not seen him act will won- 
der at the assertion, in a former 
number, that he is, by some persons 
of the French nation, deemed supe- 
rior to Talma; because they have 
heard a great deal of the latter and 
very little of the former. But, al- 
though Talma is an actor that gives 
infinitely more pleasure to an Eng- 
lish auditor, St. Prix has many qua- 
litications that, inthe estimation of a 
Frenchman, nothing can equal, that 
are indispensible requisites for a 
perfect tragedian, and that Talma 
has not. Thus, for instance, St. Prix 
has a much more commanding person 
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than Talma; he is a man whose mas- 
sive limbs are better formed to play 
the hero of a piece like Corneille’s 
‘*Horace;” and he has a voice more 
full and sonorous, though very defi- 
cient in modulation: not that the 
tones of it are unmusical, but that it 
does not possess much compass, and, 
during a long piece of declamation, 

falls at every cesura with a mono- 
tonous and coarse weight upon the 
ear. This is what a Frenchman 
likes: it gives him pleasure to hear 
the lines delivered with a ponderous 
solemnity, with every pause distinctly 
observed and noted ; and the speech 
of an actor on the Parisian stage is 
often nearly as much a tune, both 
as to time and sound, as a musical 
air. Voltaire takes notice of this in 
speaking of soliloquies, which had 
been omitted, although great fa- 
vourites with some, because the per- 
formers used absolutely to acquire a 
habit of giving the words musical 
sound and cadence. It is rather cu- 
rious to watch many of the audience 
in the pit, or what the French call 
the parterre, of the theatre, moving 
their heads to mark or beat the time 
as the actor proceeds with his ha- 
rangue; and they have the additional 
amusement, from the structure of 
the verse, of guessing at the rhime 
of each succeeding liue. This they 
do while nodding “the intervals, re- 
peating the word in a half-whisper, 
with the utmost gravity and self- 
satisfying sagacity. 

Talma and St: Prix are of about 
the same age, but the latter has been 
longer upon the stage of the capital, 
and his admirers are chiefly among 
the oldest frequenters of the theatre; 
for Talma has had ercat influence in 
correcting a little the taste of the 
present generation, who are not so 
bigotted to the ancient system of 
acting: for there is nothing that will 
better bear the word system than 
what appears to have been the ma- 
chinery ef acting a few years ago. 








Corneille’s Horace—-M. St. Prix. 


Talma’s merits and defects, and the 
mode in which he has effected this 
change, by a slight aud almost un- 
conscious assimilation to the practice 
of the English stage, we have dis- 
cussed in an early number of our 
Magazine. 

It was said by a writer about two 
hundred years ago, who quoted it 
then as a proverb derived from anti- 
quity, that “a Frenchinan neither 
thinks as he speaks, nor speaks as he 
writes,” and the remark is not less 
applicable in our own day, particu- 
larly to the stage in France; for it is 
a notorious thing that there is no 
man who speaks more colloquially, 
or is less capable of making an ex- 
tempore address, than a Frenchman, 
and yet for no stage since the creation 
were such long speeches written as 
for his. In the delivery of these, lies 
the fort of M. St. Prix. His action 
is generally dignified and graceful, 
though not sufticiently varied, and is 
so regulated, from long habit, as to 
have become formal and to be a sort 
of measure, or time-keeper, of the 
speech he is uttering. Horatius is a 
hero quite of French mould and 
manufacture ; in England he would 
be termed an empty boasting brag- 
gart, and the effect of no passage of 
the kind put into his mouth was lost 
by St. Prix. We have already no- 
ticed the stabbing of his sister by 
Horatius. He enters with these 
vaunting lines, speaking to Camilla, 
and exhibiting his sword reeking with 
the warm blood of her lover and the 
two other Curiatii, whom he had 
just slain— 

Ma seur voici le bras qui venge nos 
deux freres, 

Le bras qui rompt le cours de nos destins 
confraires _ 

Qui nous rend miaitres d'Albe; en fin 
voici le bras 

Qui seul fait aujourd’hui le sort de deux 
états. 

Vois ces marques @honneur, ces tCmoins 
de ma gloire 

Et rends ce que tu duis a Pheur de ma 
victoire ! 
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Camilla replies, rather prettily, 

Recevez donc mes pleurs, c’est ce que je 
lui dois : 

and Horatius bursts out, in indigna- 

tion, 

O d'une indigne sceur, insupportable au- 
dace! 

D‘un ennemi public done je reviens vain- 
queur 

Le nom est dans ta bouche, et l’amour 
dans ton ceenr! 

Ton ardenr criminelle a la vengeance 
aspire. 

Tes flames desormais doivent étre étouf- 
fées 

Bannis-les de ton ame et songe a mes 
trophées. 

One of these 
sword of her dead lover, and she 
exclaims, in an agony of grief, 
Donne moi donc, barbare, un cour 

comine le tien. 

She afterwards pronounces her 
execrations upon Rome, and _ this 
hero, this French hero, is so provoked 
by the passionate expressions of a 
girl that he hunts her off the stage, 
and stabs her beliind the side scenes. 
All this the French view with infinite 
satisfaction. So much for the gal- 
lantry of a nation that, like this hero, 
act only by temporary impulses, 

The worst part of the tragedy, 
perhaps, is that which is employ ved in 
interchanges of love. Besides being 
ill conducted in long argumentative 
speeches, it is in itself most unnatural 
to hear these great savages, who are 
about to cut each other’s throats, 
sighing and groaning in love-sick 
languishments. It is “utterly incon- 
sistent with character; and the scenes 
of the same kind in Addison’s “Cato” 
(a tragedy rather upon the French 
model, and written principally while 
the author was abroad,) always struck 
us as disgusting rather than pleasing 
representations. In the same way 
Otway has spoiled some of the most 
beautiful and delicate parts of “ Ro- 
meo aud Juliet,” by tra nsplanting 
them into his “ History and Fall of 
Caius Marius.” They are suited 


only to a different state of society. 
British Lapy's Mac. No.7. 
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It is very delightful to see elegant 
flowers in a cultivated garden, “bat 
we could neither think them natural 
nor enjoy their beauty upon a barren 
rugged rock. We must do Corneille 
the. jusiice, however, to say, that he 
has not given many of these tender 
sentiments to Horatius: they are 
principally monopolised by Valerins, 
a rejected lover of Camilla, and by 
Curiatius, for whose sake he is re- 


| jected. 


There are two points in this play 
that have always been excessively 





trophies was the | 


applauded, and assuredly much be- 
yond their merits. Voltaire says, 
that it is upon such passages as these 
that Corneille rests his fame asa great 
man, We will extract them, that 
our readers may compare what is 
called greatness in French, with what 
is really greatness in English tragedy. 
Horatius and Curiatius are speaking 
together, after it had been fixed that 
they were to be the champions of 
their respective countries: the latter, 
as was very natural, expresses his 
grief, and is reproved by the former, 
who desires him to imitate his virtue 
and firmness; to which Curiatius 
| well replies — 

Et si Rome demande une vertu plus 





haute 
Je rends graces aux dieux de w’etre pas 
tomain 


| Pour conserver encor quelque chose 
@humain! 

Horatius fiies into a great passion, 
and declares, at the end of a long 
speech, 

Pour trancher enfin ce discours superins, 
Albe vous a nommeé et je ne vous connais 
plus! 

Curiatius answers what is very 
natural, but not so winner magnt- 
| jique, as the French would term it, 
| Je vous connais encore, et c'est ce gui 

me tué! 

The fact is, that his former ex- 
clamation was poe etically much finer 
than the last line, on which Corneille 
is to rest his tragic supremacy. The 


other in-tance is somewhat better, 
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but nothing beyond what would have 
occurred almost to the lowest of our 
writers. Horatius, the father, is in- 
formed that his son, as our readers 
will recollect, being left unhurt to 
contend against three wounded men, 
had taken to flight, and, notwith- 
standing the motive, the old Roman 
pronounces him 

L’opprobre éternel au nom de les Ho- 

races. 

Julia, aconfidant, who had viewed 
the field of battle from the walls, 
while the old gentleman remains 
within dvors, observes, 

Que vouliez-vous qu'il fit contre trois ? 
The instant answer is, 
Quw’il mourtt— 
Ou qu’un beau désespoir alors le secou- 
rat! 

Voltaire’s praise of this piece of 

vapouring is not a little hyperbolical : 
“Voila ce famenx”? qwil mourut, 
“* ce trait du plus grand sublime, ce 
mot auquel il n’en est aucun de com- 


parable dans toute Vantiquité.”’ 
A. Z. 


— 

70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
LADY HAMILTON, &c. 
SIR, 

I AM irresistibly led to address you 
on the subject of your review of the 
** Life of Lady Hamilton ;” and this 
I do with the more pleasure from an 
entire coincidence of opinion with 
the reviewer, who speaks of a female 
notorious for her disregard of the 
duties and decencies of life with 
proper animadversion. The gene- 
rosity of the maxim which inculcates 
silence upon the failings of the de- 
parted, I am not disposed to dispute ; 
but, when facts and characters are 
forced upon public observation, truth 
alone should be respected. The 
mode in which the gallantries, the 
crrangements, and the influence, of 
this “ “glittering female” has usually 
been alluded to in the hewspapers 
aud journals cannot be sufficiently 
decried, © The beauteous Emma 










































Lady Hamilton, Se. 


Lady Hamilton,” “the fascinating 
Emma Lady Hamilton,” with all 
manner of satished advertence to 
some of the most flagrant breaches 
of decorum in the world, have for 
years past outraged the moral feel- 
ings of the orderly and sober-minded. 
No doubt much of this affected 


jargon grew out of national respect 


to the weaknesses of a great man; 
but it is not the less true, because 
Lord Nelson will live for ever in the 
annals of his country, that his at- 
tachment to Lady H. has shadowed 
his fair fame both as a commander 
and as a man, and that the relations 
of black and white, and good and 
bad, in her character have been any 
thing but benefitted by the fact. In 
short, Lord Nelson, Sir Wm. H. and 
his lady, whenever mentioned as a 
trio, have always excited in my mind 
sentiments of inconceivable disgust ; 
and 1 am glad the recent publication 
seems likely to propagate the feeling. 
A disposition to dwell upon the 
errors and vices of the great or the 
unfortunate is despicable enough, 
but not half so mischievous as that 
frothy species of allusion to them 
which leaves the pure and innocent 
in doubt whether they are regarded 
as any other than bactelles by the 
rest of the world. 
Iam, &c. G. I. 
June. 
— 
To the Editor ofthe British Lady's Magazine. 


A MEDICAL MAN’S COMPLAINT AGAINST 
HACKNEY CHARIOTS. 

MR. EDITOR, 
THERE are no persons, not even 
the owners of hackney coaches, who 
are so deeply injured by the recent 
introduction of hackney chariots as 
the body to which I belong; for we 
are hurt not only in pocket but in 
reputation, as I will endeavour to 
shew you. 

It is now almost an admitted fact, 
that the mother of all disorders in- 
cident to this variable clunate is 
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Cold ; yet it is acknowledged, that, 
notwithstanding this variableness, our 
ladies, both young and old, dress as 
if they had been born and bred un- 
der au Italian sky :—of this practice 
] ain, professionally, far from com- 
plaining. 

Formerly, before the allowance of 
hackney chariots, if ladies went out, 
(to the ‘theatre, for instance,) in con- 
Sequence of the fullness of their 
head-dresses, a hackney coach, if they 
had no vehicle of their own, was 
necessary ; as few clothes as possible 
were worn upon their persons, and 
their teet were covered with slippers 
in thinness rivalling the bank-note 
that bought them. When they en- 
tered the play-house the weather was 
quite fine, but far different on their 
return. On quitting tbe first lobby 
their ears were saluted by the omi- 
nous sounds of ‘ ten shillings to 
Brunswick-square—a pound to Ox- 
ford-street,” &c.; on advancing to 
the portico, they listened with shi- 
vering horror to the rain pattering 
on jostling umbrellas, and beheld 
the hissing torches of the dripping 
link-boys, Nota coach was to be 
procured ; and, bareheaded and bare- 
footed (to say nothine more), these 
delicate females were obliged to walk 
home, in a heavy rain, over the slip- 
pery and weather-washed pavement. 
The slightest consequence was a 
severe cold, often a violent cough, 
and sometimes an actual consump- 
tion. 

I need not tell you what a happy 
time this was for our profession—wet 
weather was our sunshine; and the 
consequence of the introduction of 
hackney chariots, in addition to the 
other public conveyances, has of 
course been to us, in a pecuniary 
point of view, most detrimental—lI 
might almost say, ruinous. It would 

alarm your readers were [ to inform 
them how much’ my own practice, 
and that of my friends, has been 
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good health of ladies in the habit of 
going much into company: it is 
quite melancholy to observe how 
weil they are! 

But in reputation, or (to speak 
more properly) in importance and 
consequence, we are likewise severely 
injured: this, however, would be 
quite a minor consideration, if it did 
not circuitously affect our profits. 
Every body has heard of the apothe- 
cary, who, losing a large sum at 








diminished in consequence of the 


cards, went home, and, taking down 
his ledger, changed all the oughts 
into nines; but we have no such 
easy and honest remedy in this case, 
since we shail soon have no accounts 
at all upon our books. 

Almost every regular physician 
keeps his chariot; surgeons of emi- 
nence also have their's; and even 
apothecaries in good business, aiming 
at a diploma, also mount a vehicle 
of the same sort. If neither of the 
three have at first any actual use for 
it, the shew, the appearance, soon 
brings them into practice: it gives a 
reputation which is infinitely more 
useful than the most skilful know- 
ledge. Many of these chariots are, 
however, kept by men who are not 
yet well able to keep themselves, and 
they are often, consequently, of the 
shabbiest, or what is opprobriously 
termed ran-dan kind, while the 
horses are not of the highest flesh 
or of the first breed. Still, however, 
they were, until lately, independent 
chariots, and he who sported even 
one of them was said to keep his 
carriage, and took his rank in society 
accordingly ; although be might not 
even be able to afford a a foot-boy, 
letting himself out at the door, and 
deterring little eut-behind boys by a 
row of terrifying spikes. 

The complaint, then, that we have 
to make is this—that those hackney 
chariots, of which I have spoken, are 
mistaken for our’s, and we are there- 
by deprived of all the benefit we 
before derived from setting up our 
cs 
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ly interested character, he holds a 
respec ctable station both in literature 


first, doubiiess, 
‘ie 


and history. In th 
like most ‘lords ameng wits,’ 


was over-rated in his day, as the chief 


merits of his poetical productions ts 
their calm good sense and tolerably 
correct versitication. There is almosi 
always a strong disposition in neble- 


men, who dedicate any portion of 


their leisure to literature, to affect a 
contempt for their employment. 
This was partly the case with Lerd 
Chesterfield; altogether so with Ho- 

race Walpole (Lord Orford); and, in 
-no small degree, with this Duke of 
Buckingham, who, ina poem of fis 
own, called the ‘* Election of a 
Laureat,” makes Apollo declare that 
he might have obtained the laure! 
had he cared any thing about it. 
Now, it is quite clear that a strong 
desire for literary distinction was en- 
tertained by all these noble peers, 
and that every pretence to the re- 
verse was wretched affectation. Con- 
greve, who had some pretensions to 
family, and possessed a patrimony, 


was led, by keeping this kind of} 
company, to make that silly request | 


to Voltaire, to regard him as a gen- 
tleman only and not as a man of 
literature. Except in the latter cha- 
racter, who wishes to know Con- 
greve at all? and, as to Horace 
Ww alpole, set aside his literary 
pursuits, which are not of the first 
order, and his life was a blank. As 
a patron, a very graceful character 

for a nobleman of opulence and at- 
taiuments, the Duke of Buckingham 
‘shone with more lustre than most 
who pretend to it. Chesteriteid’s 
treatment of Johnson we know; and, 
as to Walpole, he was one of the 
meanest of men. The ae, on 
the contrary, acted very geu rously 

both by Dryden and Pope; and the 
memory of the first of them is in- 
debted to him fora monument, which 
it will be our future province to 
describe. It would seem, too, as if 
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2 Tilustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


the Duke of Buckingham partook of 
that laxity in_ religious principle 
which so frequently distinguishes the 
Writings of liter rary and courtly no- 
biemen, and espec lally those whom 
we have here nientioned. There is a 
Latin inseription over his head, which 
betrays a little scepticism: it may be 
thus translated — 
I tiv'd doubtful, not dissolute ; 

I dhe unresolv'd, not unresignued, 
Ienorance and ecrrer are incident to hu- 
man hature. 

IT trust in an Aknighty and All-good 
God. 


Thou King of hings, have merey upon 








mie! 
There was ancther Ene, which 
Bishop Atterbury would net allow to 
be inseribed, as not nietitioning the 





Saviour with suthcient reverence. 
Underneath the above follows these 
words— 

For my king often, for my country ever. 
The last line is evidently allusive to 
the revolution, to which he was eb- 
liged to subscribe, although a pro- 
ceeding very uucongenial to the 
principles which guided his gencral 
polities. 

Westward from the monument of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the north isle, 
isatomb of marble, adorned with 
two pilasters on a cornice of the 
Tusean order, on which appears an 
etligy " relievo of 
GEORGE SAVILLE, MARQUIS O37 NALIFAX. 

This 00 nobleman was 
lord keeper of the privy-seal for some 
time im the teigus of Charles II. 
James LI. and William. On the ac- 
cession of James he wes appointed 
president of the council, but dismiss- 
ed by that infatuated monarch for 
voting against the repecd of the Test 
Acts. Inthe conveation parliament 
he was chosen speaker of the House 
of Lords, and was in office for a 
short time under William and Mary. 
Ife wrote, under the parental im- 
pulse, a piece, Which has been much 
pra ised, cailed “ Advice toa Daugh- 
ter.” This daughter was married to 
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the father of the late Lord Chester- 
field, during the life of his father, 
whom she very much offended, and 
who, in consequence, wri te on a 
copy of the marquis’s Advice, which 
he saw on her table, /abeour r 


liberty which exceedingly incensed | 


Facts, Fanctes, and Recollections. 
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her. The Marquis of Halifax died 
universally esteemed in 1695. He 
commenced bis career only as Sir 
Greorge Saville; having been Baron 
Eland, Viscount, Earl, and lastly 
Marquis, of Halifax, by Charles I. 
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CHIVALROUS LOVE. 

a GQ EV ERAL circumstances con- | 

vince me,” says Miss Atkin, in | 
one of the notes to her Epistles on 
Woman, “ especially some striking | 
facts in the history of Alboin, king 
of the Lombards, 
northern pirates, that a truty chival- 
rous spirit of honour and generosity 
has been introduce<t into the com- 
merce of warriors with each other, 
in all the relations of peace and war, 
long before the refiuements of gal- 


| Europe the Spaniards carried the 
manners and pretensious of chivalry 
‘lowest into: modern tinies, particu- 
‘larly in their devotion to the fair; 
‘but what can afford a more stril king 


| proof of the real emptiness of that 


and ia that of the | 


kind of bomage which affects toe 


‘exalt them beyond the stars than the 


century was a wiie, 
(concubine), and a mistress ; 


lantry, or even a tolerable decency | 


of behaviour to the weaker sex came 
to be considered as incumbent on the 
brave and the noble. I also find 
that even during those ages when the 
spirit of chivalry was supposed to 
have heen at its height, and when a 
very romantic gallantry did in fact 
prevail,—in the times, for instance, 
commemorated by the narrative of 
Froissart, when, for their ladies’ love, 
a party of young knights took a so- 
lemn vow to keep one of their eyes 
blinded with a silken patch until 
they should have achievec 1 some sig- 
nal deed of arms,—manners were 
still gross, aud morals extremely cor- 
rupt.” ‘This is strictly true; and the 
same gross inconsistency is uniformly 
perceivable under the surface of 
every species of vain and faatastic 
assumption, moral, religious, or po- 
litical, which sefs nature and reason 
al defiance. 


Of all the people of, 





simple fact. 


The establishment of a 
guliant cavalier of Spain in the 17th 
an gmancebada 
that is, 
some lady of quality, married or 
single, to whom the most romantic 
attachment was to be professed, 
whose most capricious commands 
were to be obeyed, and for whose 
occasional company every kind of 
danger encountered. It is easy to 
see that this was a pure commerce of 
vanity and fashion, in which genuine 
passion had very little to do, al- 
though every way favourable to gross 
immorality. “T am compelled to 
infer,” adds the same judicious la dv, 
“that it was not till knight-errantry 

ceasing to exist in reality, had be- 
come a frame for the poetic ficticus 
of a dignified and learned age, thot 
it assumed the pure and lofty cha- 


_racter which delights us in the coin- 
-age of Spenser’s brain, stamped wit: 





the impress of the virtues anc 
nunevnniivel with ol) te 4) 

superscribed with all the titles of a 
maiden queen.’—Alas) pou: human 
nature! thy practical course is ever 
upon the ground; be content then 
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to walk uprightly ¢here—thou canst 
soar but in imagination, and the 
more lofty thy flight the more cer- 
tain thy confusion and downtfal ! 





COSSACKS. 

The mischief and devastation com- 
mitted by the Cossacks and other 
Russian hordes in the late campaigns 
gave great satisfaction to the war- 
faction in this country; and their 
desolating achievements are again 
fondly anticipated. liear, however, 


what Gibbon says oa this kind of | 


warfare :— The introduction of 
barbarians and savages into the con- 
tests of civilised nations is a measure 
pregnant with shame and mischief; 
which the interest of the moment 
may compel, but which is reprobated 
by the best principles of humanity 
and reason. It is the practice of 


both sides to accuse their enemies of 


the guilt of the first alliances, and 
those who fail in their negociations 
are loudest in their censure of the 
example, which they envy and would 
gladly imitate.” Gib. Hist. of Rome, 
vol. 11, chap. 63. These observa- 
tions apply also to the employment 
of the native Americans in our former 
and late contests with Canada. 


KEAN AND GARRICK. 

Kean is said to resemble Garrick 
in his style of acting: the following 
remarks on Garrick, written by a 
contemporary, seem to confirm ‘the 
opinion. 
every word has certainly, as Cibber 
has observed, too much of the panto- 
mime, and is very unnatural in every 
character but that of a buffoon. But 
it is no uncommon thing for people 





to become unnatural by over-acting | 


nature. Gesture ought to assist and 
support speech, bak not to bear an 
equal part with it. How often, and 
yet to how little purpose, has Gar- 
tick been reproved for making a full 
stop in the middle and at the "end of 
lines in tragedy, whether there be 





“ His acting the sense of 








any stop in the sense or not; by 
which he so frequently makes non- 
sense of what he utters:” and he con- 
cludes by remarking, that ‘‘ Garrick, 
by a too great desire of appearing 
natural and easy, he throws a low- 
ness into his characters.”—See Pre- 
face to Baker’s Remarks on_ the 
English Language, 1779. 

Though these dbservations may 
not be subscribed to in their utmost 
extent, they nevertheless seem judi- 
cious, and strongly applicable to the 
peculiarities of Kean’s style and 
manner. 





NAME OF BONAPARTE. 

The name of Bonaparte always 
excites curiosity wherever it is met 
with. Ina work by Baretti, called 
* the Italian Library, containing an 


-} account of the lives and works of the 


-_—- 


most valuableauthors of Italy,” 1757, 
is the following entry in the list of 
comedies, page 108: ‘“ La Vedova, 
com. di Nicolo Buonaparte. In Fi- 
renze, peri Giunti, 1592, in 8vo.” 

It may be recollected that some 
wiseacres bave lately discovered that 
Napoleon’s real name is Nicholas. 
The above note may assist them in 
making out his pedigree. 





THE HOLY INQUISITION. 


We have been much entertained 
of late years with what have been ra- 
ther pedantically called programmes 
of intended ceremonies, fetes, and 
rejoicings on public occasions. ‘The 
followiag extract from a traveller in 
Spain, dated 1079, contains the 


programme of an Auto du Fé, drawn 


up by a counsellor of the Aoly in- 
guisition—that inquisition which the 
present enlightened monarch of Spain 
has been in such haste to restore. 
The occasion of this edifying spectacle 
was the king’s marriage, to which, 
it seems, it was annexed as a rational 
and appropriate piece of festivity. 
“The general acts of the inquisition, 
which by the greatest part of Europe are 
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looked upon only as a bare execution of 
criminals, amongst the Spaniards are 
esteemed a religious ceremony, by which 
his catholic majesty gives public proots 
of his zeal for religion: and therefore 
are called by them Autos de Fé, or acts 
of faith. Commonly they are performed 
either at the accession of the kings to 
the crown, or at their coming to age, that 
so they may be the more authentic: 
there is one now making ready for the 
king’s marriage. As there has not been 
one of a long time, so there are great 
preparations making to render this as 
solemn and as magnificent as it is possi- 
ble for those sorts of ceremonies to be. 
One of the counsellors of the inquisition 
has already drawn a project of it, which 
he has shewed me: here is the contents 
of it. 

‘In the great place at Madrid, there 
shall be a theatre erected fifty foot long: 
it shall be raised as high as the balcony 
designed for the king, and no higher. 

“ On the right side of the king’s bal- 
cony, quite cross the theatre, there shall 
be raised an amphitheatre, of twenty-five 
or thirty steps, designed for the council 
of the inquisition and the other councils 
of Spain, on the uppermost of which shall 
be placed the chairs, under a canopy, for 
the general inquisitor, a great deal higher 
than the king’s balcony. On the left of 
the theatre and the king’s balcony there 
shall be another amphitheatre, as big as 
the first, upon which the criminals shall 
be placed. 

“Inthe middle of the great theatre 
there shall be raised another very little 
one, on which shall be made two cages, 
where the criminals shall be kept while 
their sentence is reading. There shall 
be likewise placed upon the great theatre 
three chairs for the readers of the judg- 
ment and for the preacher, before whom 
there shall be an altar erected. 

“ The places for their catholic majes- 
ties shall be so ordered, that the queen 
shall be on the left hand of the king and 
on the right of the queen-mother. All 
the queen’s ladies of honour shall take up 
the rest of the length every way of the 
same balcony: there shall be other bal- 
conies. prepared for the ambassadors 
and lords and ladies of the court, and 
scaffolds for the people. 

“ The ceremony shall begin by a pro- 
cession from St. Mary’s church. <A hun- 
dred churcoal-men, armed with pikes and 
muskets, shall march before, because 
they provide the wood which is to burn 
those that are condefaned to the fire. 
Next them shall follow the Dominicans, 
with a white cross carried before them. 
BritisH Lapvy’s MaG. No. 7. 
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The Duke de Medina Celi shall carry 
the standard of the inquisition, according 
to a privilege that is hereditary to his 
family : this standard is of red damask ; 
on one side of it is represented a naked 
sword in a crown of laurel, and on the 
other the arms of Spain. After that 
shall be carried a green cross, wrapped 
about with black crape; and after it 
shall march several grandees, and other 
persons of quality of the inquisition, co- 
vered with cloaks that have black and 
white crosses upon them, embroidered 
with gold thread. The march shall be 
brought up by fifty halberdiers, or guards 
to the inquisition, clothed in black and 
white, and commanded by the Marquis 
de Pouar, hereditary protector of the 
inquisition of the kingdom of Toledo. 
After the procession has in this order 
passed by the palace, it shall come to the 
great place ; the standard and the green 
cross shall be fixed upon the altar; and 
the Dominicans only shall remain upon 
the theatre, and spend part of the night 
in singing Psalms, and as soon as day 
breaks they shall celebrate several masses 
upon the altar. 

“The king, the queen and the queene 
mother, and all the ladies, must be in 
their balconies about seven o'clock in 
the morning. At eight the procession 
shall begin to march, as it did the day 
before, by the company of charcual-men, 
who shall place themselves on the left 
hand of the king’s balcony; the right 
shall be for his guards. Afterwards, se- 
veral men shall bear certain pasteboard 
effigies as big as life: some of them re- 
presenting those that died in prison, 
whose bones shall also be carried in 
coffers with tlames painted round them ; 
and the rest shall represent those who 
have escaped and who have been con- 
demned for contumacy: these figures 
shall be placed at one end of the theatre, 
After that their sentence shall be read, 
and they shall be executed,” 


This holy institution began with 
so much spirit that the first inquisitor 
general, Torquemada, in the course 
of fourteen years tried 100,000 per- 
sons, of which 6000 were condemned 
to be burned. Combine these mur- 
ders with the massacres in the new 
world; and what rational Spaniard 
will be able to read that part of the 
decalogue which announces the visi- 
tation of the fathers’ sins upon the 
children without horror and dismay. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


RI 


LADY ANNE CLIFFORD, 


COUNTESS OF DORSET, PEMBROKE, AND 
MONTGOMERY. 


You, that such a fair advantage have, 

Both by your birth and happy powers, 
to outgo 

And be before your years, can fairly guess 

What hue of life holds surest without 
stain ; 

Having your well-wrought heart well] 
furnished 

With all the images of worthiness. 


ig has been the pride of the male | 

sex to refer back to the reigns of | 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, for 
noble examples of genius, fortitude, 
and wisdom ; and with no less satis- 
faction can the women of this coun- 
try quote, from the history of those 
times, some of the brightest exam- 
ples of female excellence: at that 
period, whatever might be the ad- 
mirable qualities of the one sex, they 
were fully balanced by the not less 
admirable qualities of the other. 
Such, indeed, seems the natural 
course of things : for that generous 
enthusiasm, that chivalrous spirit, 
that ardour of genius, and that pe- 
netration of understanding, by which 
men were then gifted, could not fail 
to produce in the softer sex a fine 
emulation, prompting them to keep 
pace with those whom heaven had 
destined for their equals. Such has 
been the influence of example in all 
ages; and, looking through history, 
it will be almost invariably found 
that man has never risen to any 
height of grandeur of intellect, or 
even of action, without being accom- 
panied in his ascent by the “cheering 
approbation and anxious imitation of 
bis natural companion: indeed, in- 
stances are not wanting where woman 
has led the way, and afforded a 
splendid pattern of pre-eminent for- 
fitude and exemplary virtue. 





We have been led to these remarks 
by recalling to our memory the con- 
duct and character of Lady Anne 
Clifford, the subject of the present 
memoir, for there are few persons 
upon the history of whose lives we 
can rest with more pure satisfaction. 
She lived for eighty-six years, through 
times of turbulence and terror, when 
calumny was an active and destruc- 
tive instrument in the hands of hos- 
tile parties, not only without re- 
proach, but with the homage due te 
her unblemished purity. Arrayed 
in the lofty splendours belonging to 
the titles of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, she added new honour 
to the virtue and fresh lustre to the 
rank of her ancestors. 

She was the daughter of George 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, a man 
much celebrated for his naval skill 
as well as for his bravery in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Her mother was 
Lady Margaret Russell, a branch of 
the ancient house of Bedford. She 
was born on the 30th January, 1589, 
at Skipton Castle in Yorkshire; at 
that time almost the sole remaining 
patrimony of the Earl of Cumber- 
land, who had much reduced his 
fortune by expensive naval expedi- 
tions in which he had engaged. Liv- 
ing, however, for ten years after the 
birth of his daughter and _ heiress, 
Anne Clifford, having obtained a 
place under the queen, and having a 
new motive for prudence, he in a 
great degree retrieved his fortunes, 
and at his death, in 1599, left his 
widow iv possession of large estates 
in trust for his daughter and heiress. 

The Countess of Cumberland was 
worthy of being the mother of such 
a daughter: she was one of the most 
eminent women of that age, and, on 
the death of her husband, placed 
her daughter under the tuition of 
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Samuel Daniel, the historian and 
poet, a man of great erudition. To 
shew in what estimation he was held 
as a poet, it will be sufficient to say 
that he succeeded Spenser in the 
laureatship at a time when that office 
was conferred solely as the reward 
of merit. To be deemed worthy to 
follow such a man as the author of 
the “ Fairy Queen,” says more in 
his praise than all the encomiums we 
could bestow. 
Few memorials are left behind that 
record any events of the life of Lady 
Anne Clifford until her first marriage 
to Lord Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset, 
in her 28th year. ‘There are, how- 
ever, among our elder poets several 
copies of verses addressed to her 
before this period, which shew the 
promise which her youth held out of 
future excellence. One of the best 
of these is an epistle by Daniel, from 
which we have chosen the motto to 
this article, and which must have 
been written to Lady Anne at the 
time she was under his care. After 
referring to the noble families from 
which she sprang, and to the incite- 
ments they afforded to honour and 
virtue, it concludes in these lines — 
Such are your holy bounds, who must 
convey, 

If God so please, the honourable blood 

Of Clitford and of Russell ; led aright 

To many worthy stems, whose offspring 
ma 

Look heals wlth comfort to have had that 
good 

To spring from such a branch that grew 
upright ; 

Since nothing cheers the heart of great- 
ness more 

Than ancestor’s fair glory gone before. 

The Lord Buckhurst, to whom 
Lady Anne Clifford was married in 
1609, was the grandson of the cele- 
brated Thomas Sackville, Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite, and author of 
‘«*Ferrex and Porrex,” which is sup- 
posed to be tle earliest tragedy in 
our language. The husband of Lady 
Anne is stated by his contemporaries 
to have been a nobleman of gallantry 
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and accomplishments ; but, extrava- 
gant as his grandfather, he does not 
appear to have made a very good 
husband, or to have contributed 
much to the happiness of his wife. 
He died in 1624, leaving behind him 
two daughters, Margaret and Isa- 
bella: the first was thirteen years 
old, and six years after the death of 
her father was married to the Earl 
of Thanet; the second became the 
wife of the Earl of Northampton: 
but of the events of their lives no- 
thing further is known. The mother 
remained a widow about six years, 
and married Philip Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, in the 
same year that her daughter Marga- 
ret was united to the Earl of North- 
ampton. Lord Ortord calls this 
second husband of Lady Anne Clif- 
ford “‘ a memorable simpleton ;” and 
Butler, in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” does not 
certainly treat him with great respect, 
but impartiality is not to be expected 
from this political poet. His tergi- 
versation, in forsaking the cause of 
the king for that of the parliament, 
called down upon him the resent- 
ment of all the royalists, and Lord 
Clarendon does not fail to lay upon 
his shoulders a few of his weighty 
and unwieldy invectives. In one 
place he terms him a coward, and in 
another “a signal instance of folly 
and ingratitude.” The part he took 
in polities has, therefore, cast a slur 
upon his memory, and perhaps few 
of his biographers do him justice. 
He seems to have been a very extra- 

vagant man, whose whole time was 
devoted to his pleasures, one of the 
greatest of which was falconry; his 
skill in the art obtaining him the 
grant of a large estate from King 
James, 

She was married to her last hus- 
band in 1630, and he lived until the 
year Charles I. was beheaded. It 
has been charged against the subject 
of this memoir that she was too 
gloomy, ts in her religious 

9 
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tenets; but the unhappiness she ex- 
perienced in the married state for 
fifteen years with her first lord, and 
for nineteen years with her last, was 
very likely to produce this effect. 
She has left behind her a memorable 
sentence upon the subject of marri- 
age, which we cannot forbear to 
quote: “ If,” says she, “ you would 
marry, let your match be with a 
man, and not with a beast, or a man 
who loves beasts better than his wife. 
My second husband was a man to- 
tally unfit for domestic happiness ; 
he never thought of his family but 
When his mind was vacant of other 
nost important matters regarding his 
hunting, hawking, and amusements.” 
Notwithstanding the cause that 
Lord Pembroke espoused, his wife 
continued in her heart a firm royal- 
ist; and on the death of her husband 
she retired into the north of England, 
having come into the possession, 
through her two husbands, her fa- 
ther, and her uncle, of five almost 
feudal castles—those of Appleby, 
Brougham, Brough, Skipton, and 
Pendragon, and the immense terri- 
tories belonging to them. She de- 
termined to leave the angry bustle 
of the world, by which she had so 
severely suffered at various times, 
and to enjoy that calm repose for 
which her mind was peculiarly suited. 
It is curious, in the MS. memoirs 
she has left behind her, to read some 
of her reflections upon abandoning 
society, wliere the little she found to 
Jove was the object of aversion to 
the successful party, her enemies. 
Above all, her detestation was di- 
rected against the protector, whose 
designs her penetrating understand- 
ing seemed fully to comprehend: 
his personal was no less an object of 
hatred with her than his political 
character, which she touches very 
severely in one portion of the work 
jrom which we have already quoted. 
Being possessed of almost inexhaus- 
uble revenues, her first object, on 








reaching the north of England, was 
to put those castles in repair that 
had been ravaged or injured during 
the civil war; over the gate of each 
she rather ostentatiously placed an 
inscription, commemorating the de- 
molition by order of the parliament 
of 1648, and the reconstruction un- 
der her directions in the years 1658, 
1659, and 1660; for during that 
time she was solely employed in 
these undertakings. Lord Orford 
calls her “a high-born and high- 
spirited lady ;” and the character is 
fully justified by the following anec- 
dotes she has recorded of herself, 
and which we transcribe trom the 
life of Lady Anne Clifford by Miss 
Hayes.* 

‘“‘ Her friends, aware of the jealous 
temper of the protector, advised her 
to be less lavish in building, hinting 
that there was cause to fear that her 
castles would be no sooner rebuilt 
than orders would be sent to demo- 
lish them. ‘ Let him,’ said she, 
‘destroy them if he will; he shall 
surely find that as often as he de- 
stroys I will rebuild them, while he 
leaves me a shilling in my pocket.’ 
On another occasion she likewise 
manifested her high spirit and con- 
tempt for Cromwell. In receiving 
her rights, she had, by the miscon- 
duct or negligence of her uncle, been 
involved in a tedious suit of law. 
Cromwell, informed of the affair by 
the opposite party, offered his medi- 
ation, which was by the countess 
haughtily rejected. ‘ What,’ said 
she, ‘ does he suppose that I, who 
refused to submit to King James,t 





* Female Biography, vol. 5, p. 385. 
This work is in general well executed. 
Perhaps one of the worst of the lives is 
that from which we make this quotation ; 


| but it was extremely difficult for a female 


to get at all the facts regarding Lady 
Anne Clifford. 

t She alludes to a dispute that occur- 
red between her and her unele, who 
sueceeded to the earldom of Cumber- 
land, respecting some estates which Lady 





















































will submit to him? Whether from 
respect to her character, or {rom the 
influence of her numerous friends, it 
is certain the protector shewed no 
resentment on these occasions: the 
castles and estates of the countess 
remained uninjured.” 

The most remarkable instance of 


Lady Anne Clifford. 





this proud independent spirit is de- 
tailed in the ‘* World,” No. 14; 
where the writer takes notice of se- | 
veral remarkable letters written by | 
women, The Countess of Pem- | 
broke, by the influence of her pro- | 
perty, had the power of returning a | | 
member for the borough of Appleby; | | 
and Sir J. Williamson, secretary of | 
state to Charles II. wrote to her for | 
the purpose of proposing a gentle-_ 
man who should be patronised and 
sent to parliament by her. The fol- 
Jowing was the answer she returued. 
“ T have been bullied by a usurper ; I 
have been neglected by a court; but I 
will not be dictated to by asubject. Your 
man shall not stand. 
“* Anne, Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery.” 
Lord Orford observes, on intro- 
ducing the letter into the ‘ World,” 
“all the eloquence of independent 
Greece is contained in this laconic 
manner ;” and Dr. Campbell, in his 


|ing a reader’s notice.” 





book, the ‘* Philosophy of Rhetoric,” 
makes the following remarks upon 
it: — We shall find that the same 
sentiment expressed diffusely will be 
admitted to be barely just, that ex- | 
pressed concisely will be admired as | 
spirited. Whence results the viva- | 
city, the fire, that is so manifest in 
this letter?) Not from any thing | 
extraordinary in the matter, but | 





Anne contended ought to descend to 
her. The question was referred to the 
arbitration of King James. Twice she 

was brought before the king, in 1616 and | 
1617, to give her consent to the award 
which the king had made against her; | 
but she positively refused compliance | 
with what she considered a most unjust 
and partial decision. Miss H. omits to 
explain this sentence, which otherwise is 
incomprehensible. 













































29 
purely from the laconism of the 
manner: an ordinary spirit would 
have employed as many pages to 
express the same thing. The epistle 
might in that case have been ver 


sensible, and withal very dull, but 
would never have been thought 


worthy of being recorded as contain- 
ing any thing uncommon or deserv- 
This is 
very useful lesson to those in the 
habit of filling whole sheets with one 
poor idea, or perhaps only the glimpse 
of a poor idea—a practice by no 
means uncommon about the time 
Lord Orford wrote. 

Having now entirely abandoned 
| public life and public society, she 


| called round her a few relations and 


two intimate female friends, who 
were constantly near her person, and 
continued to enjoy her retirement 
until her death, which took place at 
Brougham Castle on the 23d March, 
1075; retaining all her faculties, and 
much of her bodily strength, even 
to the advanced age of 86 years. 
Dr. Rainbow, the bishop of Carlisle, 
preached her funeral sermon from 
Proverbs, ‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house’ which he ra- 
ther drolly applied to Lady Pem- 
broke, in a literal and figurative 
sense, alluding both to the restora- 


‘tion of her castles and the heavenly 


mansion she had secured to herself 
by her piety and virtues. 

The whole of her life, but more 
particularly the latter part of it, was 


' adorned by many acts of eniibenes 
| and humanity. 


The servants of her 
| household were the children of her 
poorer tenantry, of whose education 
she took charge, endeavouring to fit 
them for a better station than that 
of a menial. She built several alms- 
houses, and restored others esta- 
blished by the family, and made her 
own castles, as it were, alins-houses 
and places of refuge and succour toe 
the distressed. Some persons have 


| charged her with ‘ blowing a trum- 
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pet when she gave alms,” and with 
vanity as the source of her benevo- 
lence; but, surely, the general colour 
of her life demands that the best 
motives should be assigned to the 
best actions, and, even were ostenta- 
tion a small part of her character 

(which perhaps we do not mean to 

deny), we wish, when such are its 

effects, that it were a little more pre- 
_Valent. 

An able and judicious writer* has 
called her ‘* the most eminent female 
of the age for intellectual endow- 
ments,” and she was a lover of letters 
and a patron of learned men. Daniel 
was indebted to her for an annuity 
during his life, and for a monument 
after his death. She placed it in the 
church at Beckington, near Phillips- 
Norton, Somersetshire, the birth- 
place of her tutor. A monument to 
Spenser was also raised at her ex- 
pence; and few men of learning in 
distress seem to have applied to her 
in vain. One of the most pious of 
her works was a pillar of free-stone, 
erected on the road between Penrith 
aud Appleby, at a place where she 
had parted with her mother never to 
behold her again, as she died soon 
afterwards. On it is the following 
inscription, which is accompanied by 
the family arms and a dial; a stone 
table is placed at the foot of it. 

THis PiLtar 
was erected in the year 1656, 

by Anne, Countess-dowager of Pembroke, 

for a memorial 

of lier last parting in this place with 

her good and pious mother, 
MARGARET, 
Countess-dowager of Cumberland, 
on the 2d April, 1616. 

In memory whereof she hath left an an- 
nuity of four pounds, to be distributed 
to the poor of the parish of Brougham, 
every 2d day of April for ever, upon 
the stone table placed hard by, 

Laus Deo. 


It is to be observed, that, though 
the legacy was only 4/. per annum, 
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* Pennant, in his Tour. 


money was then much more valuable 
than at present; aud, if her gifts were 
not magnificent, they were the more 
general and the more beneficial. She 
gave no enormous sums to astonish 
the multitude with a boastful and 
vain charity; she was contented to 
divide her blessings among the nu- 
merous objects that presented them- 
selves. In the other case, where 
almost fortunes are given away In a 
mass, the donation is made by per- 
sons who act upon the principle that 
charity begins at home; tor such 
empty ostentation is intended more 
to benefit the giver than the receiver, 

The countess employed several 


learned men to examine the public 


records for notices of her family, 
and she herself kept a journal of 
every-day transactions, that might by 
some be made an object of ridicule 
for its unreservedness and freedom ; 
but, to occupy her leisure, and not 
to gratify her vanity, she wrote down 
the overflowings of her mind, with- 
out any notion that critical and cen- 
sorious posterity would carp at her 
open-hearted candour. We extract 
the following particulars regarding 
herself. ‘ I was very happy in my 
first constitution both of mind and 
body: I resembled equally both fa- 
ther and mother: the colour of my 
eyes was black, like my father’s; the 
form aud aspect of them quick and 
lively, like my mother’s. My hair 
brown and thick, aud so long, that it 
reached the calf of my legs, with a 
peak of hair on my forehead, and a 
dimple on my chin, Full cheeks like 
my father, anda round face like my 
mother’s! An exquisite shape of 
body resembling my father. But now 
time and age have ended all these 
beauties, to be compared to the grass 
of the field, I have passed the 63d 
year of my age. The perfections of 
my mind surpassed those of my 
body. I hada strong and copious 
memory, a sound judgment, a dis- 





cerning spirit, and an imagination so 
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strong that many times even my | and admirable understanding, 


dreams and apprehensions befure- 
hand proved to be true.” 
This singular beauty of person, 
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are 
acknowledged by nearly all the con- 
temporaries who have spoken of her. 
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Poetry exalts 


Her voice to ages and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought. —Titomson. 


— 


TO MARY'S CANARY BIRD. 
Anold subject attempted to benewly handled, 
RESTL JESS flutterer—in thy cage 


Thou hast grown from youth to age ; 
All thy joy within the space 
Of thy wiry dwelling-place— 
Thou hast never learnt to fly 
Above thy perch, some inches high : 
Freedom would be pain to thee, 
That ne’er hast tried sweet liberty ! 


But to me how different far 

The sad effects of bondage are :— 

I, that once was free to fly 

In heart o’er earth, thro’ bonndless sky ; 
In fancy leaped from star to star, 

Or danced betore the Morning’s car; 
Or, in imagination’s flight, 

Sprung to the very source of light : 

I now must heart and thoughts contine 
Within a narrower cage than thine! 


Thou appear’st all life and spring, 
Energy of heart and wing ; 

To mark thy ever-varying way, 
Thy cheerful note and restless play, 
Thy gaudy plumage dazzling shine, 
Would waken any heart but mine 
To be like thee so fresh and gay. 


Careless, chirping, now you stand 
Perch’d on Mary’s dainty hand ; 

Now you sing, and now carest, 

To her lips in fondness prest. 

How can’st thou feel Maria’s breath, 
Nor, lost in rapture, meet thy death ? 
It has ‘too much of rapture in it 

For life to last above a minute! 

O! would to me such death were given, 
Expiring at the gates of heaven !— 

Cage like thine, who would not love it? 
Bonds like thine, who would not covet ? 


Thus to be for ever near her, 

Thus each day to grow still dearer, 
Were a bliss too great for reasen : 

In thee, it seems, kind heaven destroys 





The sense of more than half the joys 

In which thou revell’st at this season, 
Lest a stronger sense confound thee 
When enormous joys* surround thee ! 


Ah! why was I created human, 

To be the slave and sport of woman ? 

To have too tine a sense of rapture, 

To know all pains, no joys, of capture ? 

While the pais are deep, intense, 

No joys are given to recompence. 

In thy ignorance, most wise, 

Truest bird of Paradise, 

All bliss is thine—while hapless T 

(Who fain would some resemblance try 

Besides our bonds) find this belong, 

That our best ofPring is a sung. 
POETASTER. 
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MARGARET. 
A FRAGMENT. 





But Margaret appeared, 

Marked and distinguished from tae com- 
mon crowd 

In intellect and feeling, though her lot 

Was cast among them; for her kindred 


were 

Such as her heart and mind acknowledg'd 
not, 

Nor held communion with. She oft re- 
tired 


To solitude, and there consumed the hours 

In picturing scenes of happiness beyond 

What real life presented, Fancy formed 

Congenial beings, lavishly endowed 

Prom her own stores of elevated thought 

And ardent feeling, all her mind con- 
ceived 

Of great and excellent. 
these 

She held ideal converse. 


Thus she dwelt 
Amidst her own creations, till her mind 


* Enormous biiss.—3liltua’s P. L. 
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Shrank from the intercourse of common 
life, 

And heard the lessons worldly prudence 
gave 

With an indignant smile. Her high-raised 
hopes 

Made fond imagination’s golden dreams 

Appear prophetic views ot future bliss. 

Ah, poor enthusiast! when maturer years 

And dearly-bought experience proved 
them vain; 

When all those brilliant scenes and lovely 
forms 

Fled at the disenchanting touch of truth, 

And nought but cold reality remained ; 


Thine ardent spirit drooped, deprived of 


all 

It long had fondly cherished. Wan disease 

Preyed on thy frame, and, transient as a 
tiower, 

The bloom of health and beauty disap- 
peared : 

Those dark eyes lost their lustre, and the 
smile 

Which beamed affection and intelligence 

Was overcast with anguish. 

It was not long, poor Margaret! thou 

endured'st 

That bitterness of feeling which succeeds 

Departed happiness. In solitude 

And silence thou endured’st it. No com- 
piaint 

Revealed the sufferings of a broken heart, 

Nor of thi selfish coarse associates claimed 





Short time my mother liv’d to rear 
Her William’s child, her only joy ; 

She’s gone to join her husband dear— 
They both have left their orphan boy. 


Ye sons of Britain! give me bread, 
And time my merits may disclose : 
The child his father’s steps will tread, 
And fearless meet our vaunting focs. 
But view these weak extended arms, 
How small the power they can employ 
To gall the foe ’midst war’s alarms— 
Then help to rear the orphan boy. 
J. BANNANTINE. 


—— - 


LINES. 


[A ludy, having challenged a gentleman toa 
trial of skill tn hund-writing, was unsue- 
cessful. The terms of the contest were, 
that each should write the name most 
liked by the writer, Each chose the 
name of the other.] 


For writing when I praised my hand, 
*Twas when einployed for you ; 

For you, as with a magic wand, 
My pen its letters drew. 


But vexed to find my daring pen 
With thine should hold dispute : 

‘“¢ For war,” you cry; “ let victory then 
The vanquished claims refute. 

“ To write the name each loves the most 
In hand most fair and free, 


The cold contemptuous pity. Fare thee | Pye trial thatthe victor’s boast, 


well ; 
Tliou art departed to a better world— 
Farewell for ever. I beheld thy grave, 
Lovely and best beloved! with the tears 
Of deep and heart-felt sorrow. Memory, 
Prone to torment, recalis the vanished 
hours 
Thy presence cheered and blessed me. 
With regret, 
Such as I never felt, I must depart, 
And mingle once more with that sordid 
world 
Which was not worthy of thee. 
E. M. 


<a 
THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Ar! pass me not unheeded by, 
But to my woe-fraught song give ear; 
Tis your’s to check the rising sigh, 
Tis your’s to stop the falling tear. 
O! listen to my piteous tale— 
May no such woes your breast annoy 
As now in varied shapes assail 
Me, poor abandon’d orphan boy! 
A sailor’s child, ye British fair, 
Implores your bounty on his knee: 
Ny sire bequeath’d me to your care, 
Then to his pray’r propitious be, 








The kiss, the guerdon be.” 


In rival contest both behold— 
Lo, Justice sides with me! 

Ah! who the scales would blindly hold, 
When I’m engaged with thee? 


Ah! little dreamt thou, then, the cause 
Which bade my paper shine : 

A secret power’s nerring laws 
Prociaimed the triumph mine! 

Here chance nor fortune claima share, 
Nor blush thy cheek with shame! 

For Cupid guides, with watchful care, 
The hand that writes thy name! 


es ee 


A DOLEFUL ELEGY, 


Full of pleasantry, on the recent Deuth of 
that renowned old Bather, of Brighton, 


Martua Gunn, 


LAMENT each one 
For Martha Gunn, 
Who now, alas! is lying flat ; 
On Brighton shore 
She plies no more 
To duck each little crying brat ; 
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And ladies, too, 
Who would look blue 
(It could not fail to strike a man) 
In fearfulness 
How to undress 
Before her face, so like a man. 


Full well I do 
Remember true 
When f was a child of seven years, 
How I would squeal 
Her hand to feel 
That sous’d me over head and ears, 


Life’s stormy sea 
She stemin’d with glee 
Rude waves, she would look stern at ye! 
No more alive, 
She takes a dive 
In the ocean of eternity. 
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When by bad luck 
Cold Death had struck 
This old amphibious piece of flesh,* 
He smeit about 
As if m doubt 
If Martha Gunn were fish or flesh.t 


If I must guess 
Her business 
In other world, Til give ye one: 
This piace she’ll fill— 
A bather still, 


To duck souls in Oblivion. IPECY. 





* Like Caliban, no doubt, “ofa very 
ancient and fish-like smell,” from having 
lived more in the sea than on land. 

t Perhaps using Milton's words, 

6“ But who is this—what thing of sea or 
land 2” 
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THE Wuire Doge oF RYLsTONE; or, the 
Fate of the Nortons. A Poem, by 
William Wordsworth. 

Ta time when a just and general 
taste, which prevails for the best 
productions of our ancient masters 


of poetry, has led to a fervour of 


pursuit that has ransacked all the 
hidden literary stores, it seems strange 
that the works of the author now 
before us should have met with such 


unmerited obliquy. The name of 


no living poet is perhaps better 


known than that of Mr. Wordsworth, 


but these is no man whose works, if 


read, are less understood, or as to 
whose merits or defects so many per- 
sons, capable of forming a judgment 
of their own, have taken their opi- 
nions upon trust. The censure which 
has been applied to his productions, 
as undeserved as it has been indiscri- 
minate, would almost lead us to 
doubt the existence of that admira- 
tion of the works of our older bards, 
and to fear, at least, that it was esta- 
blished on a foundation as superficial 
and unstable as the vagaries of fa- 
shion, with no hold upon the heart 
and understanding. 


For the system of Mr. Words- 
Bruirisn Lavy’s Mac, No, 7. 





worth, called peculiar, is only so a$ 
compared with the writers claiming 
the same title of the present day. 
He does not set up in this latter age, 
while before him are all the glorious 
examples of his foretathers (those 
more than kindred ancestors of po- 
etry, even to remotest times), to es- 
tablish new rules and new laws of 
his divine pursuit; and there is no 
notion so mistaken as to suppose that 
his principles are other than those 
by which great poets in all ages have 
been gov erned. He treads ina path 
once fami iliarly beaten, though long 
forsaken; and, if he have not the 
merit of discov ering it, he dees claim 
the praise of being the first to retrace 
it by the aimost obliterated prinis of 
the hallowed footsteps of his prede- 
cessors. This additional applause 
may also be his, that, walking in 
their spirit, he has carried it even 
further than many of the greatest 
names that hitherto guided him, and 
has struck the shell of poetry in 
scenes that had seldom, I if ever, been 
wakened by its melody. 

To a certaii extent this p proceeding 
has been a novelty, but a asausedly not 
an innovation: it may be new 
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modern readers, but the foundations 
of the system of his poetry are as 
ancient and as venerable as the foun- 
dations of the system of the world. 

With regard to the result of the 

perseverance in that system—the pro- 
ductions which Mr. Wordsworth has 
laid before the world,—if we are not 
prepared at all times to enter fully 
into the enjoyment of them, we have 
oily ourselves to blame, and our 
own insensibility to regret. If, 
through the eye ofa poet, this author 
receives faint and delicate impressions 
upon his mind, afterwards transferred 
upon his paper, in the pleasure of 
which we are not prepared to parti- 
cipate, it ought to bea subject of 
Jamentation as regards ourselves, 
and of admiration with regard to 
him. But, if we are not able to 
follow all the wanderings of his fancy, 
if he draws honey from flowers in 
which we can perceive, with our 
duller sense, neither fragrance nor 
flavour, if he, among the inferior and 
more trifling objects of the creation, 
discovers subjects that impress some 
important truth, some moral lesson, 
or afford some pleasing contempla- 
tion, some excitement to soothe sor- 
row or augment joy, so far we are 
losers, and so far Nature has endowed 
him with superior means of enjoy- 
ment and happiness. Of this kind 
are many of his smaller poems; but 
those who are not capable of enter- 
ing into their spirit, even those who 
have most decidedly expressed their 
aversion to them, have not denied 
the merits of many of his longer per- 
formances, and some have candidly 
acknowledged the delight they re- 
ceived. 

It is not, however, necessary, in 
speaking of the work now under re- 
view, ‘‘the White Doe of Rylstone,” 
to enter further into this subject, or 


to dwell upon the justification of j 


what may be deemed the peculiarities 
of Mr. Wordsworth, because this 
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them, and we think wil be perused 
by all classes, by all poetical sects, 
with a pleasure that experiences no 
drawback by the insertion of pas- 
sages for which the reader’s mind is 
not prepared. It was written, as the 
author informs us, in the year 1807, 
soon after he had made an excursion 
to the principal scene of action, and 
is founded upon an event that took 
place in the twelfth year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, called the rising 
in the North. At that period all 
persons are aware that the reforma- 
tion from popish superstitions had 
only recently been completed, the 
great result having been retarded by 
the bloody acts of the reign of Mary. 
Many of the ancient nobles, how- 
ever, adhered to the old faith, and 
were sometimes engaged in treason- 
ous measures for its re-establishment. 
The rising in the North had this 
ostensible object, whatever might be 
the future designs of the party, and 
the subsequent facts regarding it are 
taken from Camden’s Annals of the 
Reign of our maiden Queen.—Mary, 
Queen of Scots, being a prisoner in 
England, it was proposed by the 
Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, with a view to obtain her 
release, that she should marry the 
Duke of Norfolk. Queen Elizabeth, 
when applied to, not only refused her 
consent, but (as was her custom) 
flew into a violent rage, threw the 
Duke of Norfolk into the Tower, 
and ordered Northumberland and 
Westmoreland to appear at court. 
Those noblemen disobeyed, flew to 
arms, and called to their aid Richard 
Norton of Rylstone, an ancient and 
powerful gentleman, with nine sons. 
The Catholic standard, representing 
our Saviour on the cross, wag mount- 
ed by him, and supported by his 
family and retainers ; and, thus sur- 
rounded, he proceeded to the head- 
quarters of the insurgents, who, 
reinforced, marched to Barnard Cas- 





poem is almost entircly free from 


tle, defended by Sir George Bowes, 












































which they attacked and took. 


forces in various directions, under the 
Earls of Warwick and Sussex and 
Ambrose Dudley, to subdue them. 
The rebels fled northward ; but their 
numbers gradually diminished, until 
the whole melted away, and the 
chiefs were left naked and unsup- 
ported at the mercy of the enemy. 
Sixty-three were hanged at Durham; 
and Sir George Bowes boasted that, 
between Newcastle and Wetherley, 
there was scarcely a village some of 
the inhabitants of which had not 
been executed. 

In Dr. Percy’s * Collection of Re- 
liques of Poetry” an ancient ballad is 
given upon this subject, which, to 
the facts already stated, adds an in- 
teresting and natural incident, pro- 
bably founded in fact. It is this— 
that Richard Norton, having nine 
sons, eight of them only consented 


The White Doe of Rylstone. 





to take up arms with the father for | 
the Catholic cause; while that the 


eldest, named Francis, being a Pro- 
testant, refused to fight: but, unwil- 
ling that his father and brothers 
should incur danger which he did not 
share, accompanied them unarmed 
in their perilous expedition. 
Wordsworth has confessedly employ- 


Mr. | 


| 





} 
| 


ed and made most admirable use of | 


this incident. 


ment to the story; and Mr. Words- 
worth has included others that much 
heighten its interest and augment its 
beauty, particularly that which gives 
the first title to the poem “ the White 
Doe of Rylstone.” The foundation 
for this insertion is contained in Dr. 
Whitaker's ‘‘ History of Craven ;” 
which, after referring to the desolate 
state of Rylstone and Bolton Priory, 
not far distant, states that it was a 
tradition among the aged people of 
the neighbourhood, that, not long 
after the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries, a white doe continued te make 
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In| a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone 
the mean time the queen dispatched 


over the fells of Bolton, and was 
constantly found in the abbey church- 
yard during divine service ; after the 
close of which she returned home as 
regularly as the rest of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Wordsworth is a strong 
and able advocate in favour of the 
more than half-reasoning affection 
and sympathy of dumb animals, par- 
ticularly those of this graceful and 
poetical species, as may be seen by 
the poem of ‘‘ Hart-leap-well” among 
his lyrical ballads ; and the mode in 
which he connects this tradition, re- 
lated by Dr. Whitaker, with the story 
of the fate of the family of the Nor- 
tons, is as follows:— 

Richard Norton, besides his nine 
sons, is represented as having an only 
daughter, Emily, whom he loved 
with a tenderness equal to that of 
both parents, since slie had lost her 
mother, who, however, lived long 
enough to educate her daughter and 
the eldest son, Francis (who, it will 
be recollected, refused to aid his 
father and his brothers), in the Pro- 
testant faith. When yet a child, this 
doe, then also young, had been given 
to Emily by her brothers, and it had 
grown up under her endearments, 
making a return for her affection in 
its own mute gratefulness. Francis, 


| before he leaves his sister alone at 
This addition is a great improve- | 





Rylstone to attend his father, pro- 
phesies the downfall of their house 
and the annihilation of their family ; 
and, during her solitary fears and 
anxieties after their departure, the 
white doe is her companion. Her 
father and eight brothers, being 
taken, are executed; and their de- 
grading fate being told to the heart- 
broken Emily, she assumes the garb 
of a pilgrim, and long wanders far 
from the scenes of her childhood, 
till, tired with the blank of things 
abroad, she returns home, and is 
immediately recognised by the grate- 
ful doe. 
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Even to her feet the creature came, 
And laid its head upon her knee, 
And looked into the lady’s face 
A look of pure benignity. 

Trom that time the white doe, al- 

> 

most in sympathetic sorrow, accom- 
panies its forlornand deserted mistress 
up and down the country, never 
quitting her side, as it were endea- 
vourlag to soothe her affliction, which 
settles at last into a quiet heart-cor- 
roding grief, that terminates the 
life of Emly near the grave of her 
mother. 
At length thus faintly, faintly, tied 
"Fo earth, she was set frec, and dicd.— 
"Thy sou! exalted, Emily, 
Maid of the blasted tamily, 
Rose to the God from whence it came! 
In Rylstone church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her mother’s side. 

After the death ofits dear lady, the 
white doe, as the delicate tradition 
records, continued to visit the grave 
of Emily, during the time of service, 
on every succeeding sabbath; and 
the poem) opens with a description of 
Rylstone church-yard, and of the 
white doe reposing and listening to 
the sacred sounds that issue from the 
holy pile, still preserved after the 
destruction of the house of R ylstoue. 
The first canto (there being seven in 
all} is employed in several very beau- 
tiful jieces of descriptive poetry, and 
in the reflections of various classes 
of persens on perceiving the white 
doe as they leave the church. 

he second canto goes back to the 
time when the events occurred, and 
details the message received by 
Richard Norten, from the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
requiring his aid. The appeal of his 
eldest son, Francis, is very pathetic. 
Oh father! rise not in this fray— 
The hairs are white upon your head ; 
Dear father, hear me when I say 
‘It is for you too late a day! 
Eethink you of your own good name; 
A just and gracious queen have we, 
A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 
"Tis meet that I endure your scorn,— 
Yam yonr son, your eldest born ; 





But not for lordship nor for laud, 

My tather, do I clasp your knees. 

The banner touch not—stay your hand; 
This multitude of men disband, 

And live at home in blissful ease ; 

For these, my brethren’s sake, for me, 
And most of all for Emily. 


He pleads in vain; and, after fore- 
telling the destruction of his race, 
Francis, unarmed, follows his father, 
his brothers, and the collected te- 
nantry. In the next canto Norton 
joins his forces to those of the Earls. 
A part of the subsequent description 
of the sire and sons is, perhaps, not 
to be equalled: 


With feet that firmly pressed the ground 
They stood and girt their father round ; 
Such was their choice,—no steed will he 
Henceforth bestride ; triumphantly 
He stood upon the verdant sod, 
Trusting himself to earth and God. 
Rare sight, to embolden and inspire! 
Proud was the field of sons and sire, 
Of him the most ; and sooth to say, 

No shape of man in all the array 

So graced the sunshine of that day ; 
The monumental pomp of age 

Was with this goodly personage ; 

A stature undepressed in size, 
Unbent, which rather seemed to rise, 
In open victory, o’er the weight 

Of seventy years to higher height; 
Magnific limbs of wither'd state,— 

A tace to fear and venerate, 

Eyes dark and strong, and on his head 
Rich locks of silver hair, thick spread, 
Which a brown morion half concealed, 
Light as a hunter’s of the field; 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 
Whereon the banner-stafi might rest 
At need, he stood, advancing high 
The glittering floating pageantry. 

The retreat, in consequence of the 
advance of the forces of the queen, 
is sounded to the heart-grief of the 
brave Norton. The fourth canto 
enters into the situation of Emily, 
only consoled by the presence of the 
white doe. The author then deserts 
the recorded story, and in an attack 
upon Barnard Castie, the Nortons 
are represented as being made cap- 
tive; while Emily dispatches an old 
man, a servant of the family, to learn 
tidings. He returns, while Emily is 
looking out from the watch-tower. 
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But now, his child, with anguish pale, 

Upon the heights walks too and fro: 

°*Tis well that she hath heard the tale— 

Received the bitterness of woe: 

Dead are they, they were doomed to die; 

The sons and father all are dead, 

All dead suve one ; and Emily 

No more shall seek this watch-tower 
high 

To look tar forth with anxious eye: 

She is relieved from hope and dread, 

Through suffering in extremity. 

The one saved is Francis, who is 
pardoned as not bearing arms; and 
the father, just before his execution, 
makes a dying request to him that 
he will endeavour to regain the holy 
standard of our suffering Saviour, 
and place it on the shrine in Bolton 
Priory, 

To wither in the sun and breeze, 
*Mid those decaying sanctities. 
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Francis consents, and at the place | 


of execution, 


——with a look of calm command, 
Inspiring universal awe, 

He took it from the soldier’s hand, 
And all the people that were round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
High transport an the father shed 
Upon his were led, 

Led on, and yielded up their breath, 
Together died a happy death. 
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unperceived; aud, when within sight 
of the place of his destination, he is 
overtaken by a troop of horse under 
Sir George Bowes. The death of 
Francis is thus related : 

“ Tam no traitor,’ Francis said, 

‘¢ Though this unhappy freight I bear ; 
It weakens me, my heart has bled 

Till it is weak—but you beware, 

Nor do a suffering spirit wrong 

Whose self-reproaches are too ‘strong 
At this, he from the beaten road 
Retreated towards a break of thorn, 
Which like a place of ‘vantage shewed, 
And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 
In self-defence, with a warrior’s brow, 
He stood—aor w eaponless Was now : 
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be — the Catholic standard to 
¢ shrine, he being a Protes- 
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37 
He from a soldier’s hand had snatched 
A spear, and with his eyes he watched 
Their motions, turning round and round; 
His weaker hand the banner held ; 

And straight, by savage zeal impell’d, 
Forth rushed a pikeman, as if he, 

Not without harsh indignity 

Would seize the same :—instinctively, 
To smite the offender with his lance, 

Did Francis from the brake advance : 
But from behind a treacherous wound, 
Unfeeling, brought him to the grouad. tee 
Two days, as many meghts, he slept 
Alone, unnoticed, and unwept. 


His body is at last buried at Bol- 
ton Priory, in the presence of his 
distracted sister, now the sole re- 
maining branch of the noble, but 
unfortunate, family of the Norteus, 
The story a her death, and of the 
weekly-repeated visits of her white 
doe, we have befure noticed. 

But chiefly by that single grave, 


That oue sequestered hillock green, 
The pensive visitant Is seen. 


| There doth the gentle creature lie 








With those adversities unmoved ; 
Calm spectacle, by earth and sky, 
In their benignity, approved. 
And, aye, methinks this hoary pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her with a smile— 
A gracious smile, that seems to say 

‘ Thou, thou art not a child of tinie,, 


i ; But daughter of the eternal Prine i 
Francis escapes with the banner | en ’ : nic 


Thus concludes ‘ the White Doe 
of Rylstone,” of which we can 
scarcely pretend to have given even 
an imperiect sketch, partly froma 
want of room, and partly (with un- 
feigned diftidence we say it) from 
incapacity to estimate worthily a 
man of Mr. Wordsworih’s mind. 
This feeling is, we are happy te say, 
becomiig miore general; and, ale 
hough perhaps the peem now before 
us will not contribute to raise him in 
the admiration of his friends, we 
doubt whether it will not render him 
more popular. Some persons may 
be apt to draw comparisons, but they 
will be no less injurious to the work 
than to the man. 
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RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM. 


——a 


¥ study to bring forth some acceptable work ; not striving to shew any rare invention 


that passeth a mean man’s capacity, 


but to utter and revive matter of some 


moinent, known and talked of long ago, yet over long hath been buricd and as 
it seemeth laid dead, for any fruit it hath shewed in the memory of man.— 
CuuRCHYARD’s Spark of Friendship ; addressed to Sir W. Raleigh, 1588. 


Tne Lapy Errant; a Tragi-Comedy, 
by Wm. Cartwright.—London, printed 
for Humphrey Moseley, 1651. 

UR readers are not wholly unac- 
quainted with this author ; since 

@ correspondent, in our number for 

May, introduced his name, and fur- 

nished the commendatory verses 

written by Isaac Walton: in our last 
number, likewise, one of his songs 
was inserted. It was the custom be- 
fore and about the time he lived for 
the friends of an author to compose 

a few lines in praise of his produc- 

tions on their publication (for little 

of the luw rivalry of authorship then 
existed); but the writings of no man 
were, perhaps, more ostentatiously 


ushered into the world than those of 


William Cartwright, whose play, 
called ‘ the Lady Errant,” we have 
chosen for the subject of this article. 
There are fifty-four copies of com- 
mendatory verses afhixed to most of 
tuem, written by persons of distinc- 
tion; the Earl of Monmouth, Sir 
Ed. Dering, James Howe! (whose 
letters we spoke of in our last), 
Henry Lawes (who called Milton 
friend), Jasper Mayne, and many 
others. 

‘These pieces, in which Cartwright 
is called ‘prince of faney,—the 
writer of learning for the wise,—the 
envy of the best poets,” and by 
other hyperbolical titles, really do 
him considerable injury, for they lead 
the reader to expect more than he 
finds realised: not that Cartwright 
is not a very admirable writer, but, 
as Headley observes, he is “ unequal 
to the profusion of praise with which 
his contemporaries have loaded him; 





though he admits, what we also per- 
fectly coincide in, ‘‘ that his profi- 
ciency in polite letters deservedly 
places him in the first rank among 
the wits of his age:’* recollecting, 
too, who those wits were, this is no 
insignificant applause. 

Cartwright lived at a period when 
the drama was assuredly on its de- 
cline: we might even say, but for 
the mighty name of Milton, that not 
only the drama, but poetry in ge- 
neral, was in its decay. There was 
no longer exhibited the full swell 
and flow of imagination and feeling 
that distinguished more especially 
the days of Shakspeare ; but, as Dr. 
Johnson has well shewn, in his Lives 
of Cowley and Waller, the meta- 
physical rhimers had grown into 
fashion: far-fetched and long-la- 
boured_ similes, recondite conceits, 
and paltry clenches, the defects and 
disgraces of the former day, were 
held the beauties and ornaments of 
that. Dr. Donne was then accounted 
“ the highest poet the language could 
boast ;”+ and Ben Jonson had lived 
to see himself neglected, and his 
former companions, even Shakspeare, 
almost forgotten. It is not to be 
wondered if Cartwright, in such 
an age, should follow the prevailing 
metaphysical taste, especially when 
it is recollected that he actually filled 
the office of metaphysical lecturer to 
the University of Oxford. 

The time or place of the birth of 
our author are by no means settled 








* Introduction to Cartwright's Works. 
| t Select Beauties of Ancient Pociry, 
XAXvil. vol, 1. edit. 1787. 
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hy his biographers; some asserting 
that it was in 1611, at Northway in 
Gloucestershire, and others that it 
was in 1615, at Burford in Oxford- 
shire, It is certain, however, that 
he died before he attained his thirtieth 
year; having been educated at West- 
minster school, and from thence 
elected to Christ Church, Oxferd, 
where he obtained many honours, 
took his degrees, and was appointed 
sub-proctor; which office, as well as 
that we have already referred to, he 
held at the fime of his death in 1643. 
His four plays and poems were not 
collected until eight years afterwards, 
in 1051. The following passage 
from the preface will shew that he 
was ‘a graduate in the thread-bare 
mystery” long before he obtained 
the same distinction from his college. 
“We have not yet told you he was 
a divine: somebody will like his 
poems the worse for it; but such 
will mistake both him and his book, 
for, as here is nothing his function 
need blush at, so here is but one 
sheet that was written after he en- 
tered holy orders; some before he 
was twenty years old, scarce any 
after five-and-twenty; never his bu- 
siness only to sweeten and relieve the 
deeper thoughts.” 

Although Cartwright must be 
reckoned in the class of poets so 
justly censured and exposed by our 
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eminent biographer and critic, yet it 


must be confessed that he is by no | 
means the worst of his class; that | 


in his writings there are occasional 
bursts of true poetry, when the heat 
of his imagination compels him to 
throw off the-shackles imposed by a 
distempered taste. Had he lived in 
any other age, we cannot: help be- 
lieving that he would have been 
more worthy of the lofty rank in 
which his contemporaries placed 
him. We should augur ill, indeed, 





of the poetical powers of any man, 
particularly of one in the ardour and | 
energy of youth, who could submit 
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unresistingly to the thraldom which 
some of the writers, and most of the 
readers, of that mistaken period 
imagined to be better than liberty. 
That must ever be bad poetry where 
thought plays the usurping despot 
over the manacled imagination. The 
following is the description and cha- 
racter given of Cartwright by Lang- 
baine, one of our earliest dramatic 
biographers. ‘ He was extremely 
remarkable both for his outward and 
inward endowments, his body being 
as handsome as his soul. He was an 
expert linguist, understanding not 
only Greek and Latin, but French 
and Italian, as perfectly as his mother 
tongue. He was an excellent orator, 
and yet an admirable poet; a quality 
which Cicero, with all his pains, 
could not attain to. Nor was Aris- 
totle less known to him than Cicero 
and Virgil; and those who heard his 
metaphysical lectures gave him the 
preference to all his predecessors, the 
present Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Bar- 
low) not excepted. His sermons 
were as much admired as his other 
compositions; and one fitly applied 
to our author that saying of Aristotle 
concerning schron the poet, ‘ that 
he could not tell what Zschron could 
not do.”* 

Having said so much of the au- 
thor, it is time for us to speak of the 
work, The scene of the tragi-comedy 
of “ the Lady Errant” is laid in Cv- 
prus: the king of that island, De- 
marchus, is represented to be at war 
with the sovereign of Crete, Dino- 
machus. The territory of the former 
being small, it should seem that 
nearly all the male population had 
been carried away from the island 
for the purpose of meeting the ene- 
my, and in the mean time that the 
fort was left in the hands of the 
queen of Cyprus, Adraste, and a 
few old courtiers. A principal part 
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* Account of Drainatic Poets, 1091, 
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of the plot of the piece is founded 
upon a rebellion of a large body of 
females, who, taking adv antage of 
the absence of the men, are resolved 
to assert the dignity and independence 
of their sex, and to take into their 
own hands the management of public 
affairs—This is a very singular 
foundation for a play, and is exactly 
accordant with the spirit of the time 
where ingenuity and artifice took 
the place of nature and probability. 
This female faction (in which, 
however, the queen of Cyprus only 
pretends to join) is headed by the 
personage who gives the title to the 
piece, Machessa, the lady-errant 
(whose name, in its etymology, signi- 
ies the combatter), who equips 
herself in arms, takes upon herself 
the assertion of feminine power 
2nd superiority, and, as knights of 
old called themselves the assertors 
and deliverers of woman, 
styles herself the “‘ monster-quelling, 
woman-obliging, man-delivering, Ma- 
chessa.” The ‘following i is the scene 
in which she is first introduced, from 
which the reader may judge of the 
character and intentions of this war- 
like damsel. The lady-errant is 
speaking to her female dwarf, or 
squire, Philzenis, in company with 
Cosmeta, Pandena, and Rhodia, three 
of the principal rebellious females, 
Machessa. Give me my javelin ;—hangs 
my falchion right -— 
What, goes the tilting on I mentioned ? 
Is there 
No just nor tournament yet granted out * 
Cosmeia. Yowre well appointed, ma- 
dam. 
Mach. How I hate 
That name of madam, it befits a cham- 
ber: 
Give me the words of the field, such as 
you'd give 
To fairy ladies pricking o’er the plains 
On foaming steeds. But ido pardon yor. 





* The whole character of the lady- 
errant is an anachronism, allowed ior th 
sake of the plot. Knights-errant were 
not known tii the eleventh or twelfth 
eentury. 





so. she ' 


| 





Shews not this scarf and falchion far moré 
comely 
Than paltry pyebald ribbons and young 
bodkins. ; 
Pandena. You wear a rigid beauty— 
fierce delights. 
Rhodia. Your pleasures thr eaten, and 
your stubborn graces 
Tempt and defend at once. 
Mach. Why now youre right.— 
And what say’st thou, my little noon:tide 
shadow, 
My trusty pigmy. 
Philenis. Now, indeed and truly— 
Mach. Hell o’ these simp’ring protesta- 
tions ! 
Thou sinful inch of short mortality . 
Give ear tomy instructions: here I swear, 
By the sacred order of my lady-errautry, 
If thou effeminat’st thy discourse once 
more 
With these precise minc’d little-sister’s 
vows, 
Thy breath is forfeit! 
Phil. By that bloody falchion— 
Mach. Aye: there’s a wench, spit from 
the mouth of Mars ; 
Bellona was thy nurse. 
Cos. What use do you mean her for. 
Mach. Have you not read ?— 
To summon knights from tops of castle 
walls. 
Cos. 'There’s nothing wanting but ad- 
ventures: we 
Shall quickly now requite the errant- 
knights 
That help distressed ladies. 
Mach. If that you tind 
Any imprison’d or enchanted, 
Tell him Machessa’s his deliverance. 
Said I Machessa? Hold—that word, 
Machessa, 
Sails througii my lips with too small 
breath. T’ll have 
A name that mouths shal] travail with: 
let’s see, 
We'll put a prologue to it—so, I have it; 
It is concluded—Monster- -quelling, wo- 
man- 
Obliging, man-delivering Machessa! 


The second plot in this play, which 
has little to do with this usurpation 
by the ladies of Cyprus, here com- 
mences. Charistus, the son of the 
king of Crete, isin love with Lucasia, 
daughter of the king of Cyprus; 
and during the war he conceals him- 
self in the latter island, employing 
his friend, Olyndus (a young noble- 
man of Cyprus, who has remained 
at home on account of ill-health, aud 
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who is the lover of Eumela, the con- 
fidant of Lucasia), to negociate with 
the princess in his favour. An in- 
terview takes place, in which Olyndus 
pleads with great effect for his 
friend, though, from the mode he 
adopts, such a result could scarcely 
be hoped ; since, instead of having 
any of the earnestness and eloquence 
of passion, he gives a metaphysical 
disquisition on the nature of love, 
and the argument is supported on 
both sides with much ingenuity and 
subtlety. The prince of Crete, Cha- 
ristus, suspects his friend, however, 
of having made love to Lucasia on 
his own account, especially when he 
listens to the following high-wrought 
description of the princess from the 
mouth of Olyndus :— 





I saw a face that did 
Seem to participate of flames and flowers; 
Eyes in which light combined with jet to 


make 

Whiteness be thought a blot, and black 
hereafter 

Purchase the name of innocence and 
lustre ! 

The whole was but one solid light; and, 
had I 

Not seen our goddess* rising from the 
floods 

Pourtray’d less fair, less goddess, I had 
thought 

The thing i saw and talked with must 
have been 


The tutelar deity of this our island ! 


Nothing can well be im worse 
taste than the first part of this la- 
boured hyperbole, as if the speaker 
were striving to shew talent in prov- 
ing that things incompatible were 
congruous and impossibilities possi- 
ble. Shirleyt has a very. excellent 
piece of ridicule against the manu- 
facture of such monstrosities— 





* Venus, goddess of Cyprus. 


+ James Shir'ev one of the contem- 
poraries of Cartwir,..t, as our readers 
will find by referring to the Retrospective 
Criticism of our third number. He was 
of the old school, and held in just con- 
tempt these thought-straining reaches at 
excellence by poetical metaphysicians, 

BritisH Lapy’s Mag. No, 7. 
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I pity men of your high fancy, 
Should dishonour their own names by 
forming 
Prodigions shapes of beauty in our sex. 
If I were really what you so commend 
Mankind would fly me.*** 
Two suns instead of eyes, and they not 
melt 
The forehead made of snow; no cheeks 
but two 
Roses inoculated upon a lily } 
3etween, a pendant a/abuster nose ; 
Lips cut out of coral, and no teeth 
But strings of pearl, &¢.— 
Comedy of the Sisters, 1652. 


To return to the story. In con- 
sequence of the suspicions Charistus 
entertains, that his friend Olyndus 
has been making love on his own 
account, they fight, and both are 
severely wounded. In this state they 
are discovered by the lady-errant, 
who, after declaring that ‘ brave 
spirits are a balsam to themselves,” 
carries them out. Lucasia and Eu- 
melia then enter, blaming the lovers 
of each other as the cause of the 
disaster, instead of contributing their 
aid towards recovery. 

The fourth act opens with a par- 
liament of ladies, held to consult on 
measures of defence against the male 
sex, to prevent them from ever again 
setting foot in the island. The queen, 
who seems to favour the plot, opens 
the session by the following speech 
in honour of her sex. 


My lady martial—and the rest mercu- 


rial— 

Woman’s the gem of heaven, in which 
Nature 

Hath carv’d the universe in less charac. 
ters ; 


A piece of such invention and such art 

That, whereas in one common lazy mould 

Made for dispatch, she casts and . thrusts 
out men 

As some things done in haste, she may be 
said on 

To build and send forth us: yet (howsoe’er 

It comes about) in all foretimes and ages 

Councils and senates have excluded us, 

Thinking us like those finer wits, which 
spin 

Themselves into such subtle fancies, that 

They are too curious to be employed, 

Being as far from service as from gross- 





ness ; 
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But tiis hath been fiom error, not from 
trial. 

Grant me their composition stronger ; 
grant 

Their bodies ruder and more fit for wars, 

Which — yet here do happily contra- 

ict ; 

Yet cannot I conceive why this should 
bind us 

To be their slaves. Our souls are male 
as their's. 

That we have hitherto forborne to assume 

And manage thrones—that hitherto we 
have not 

Challeng’d a sovereignty in arts and arms, 

And writ ourselves imperial, hath been 

Man’s tyranny and our modesty. 

Let us in the name of honour rise 

Unto the pitch of our creatiou—now’s the 
time— 

Assert yourselves then unto liberty ; 

Stand firm and high; put these resolutions 

Forth into action : then, in spite of fate, 

A female hand shall turn the wheel of 
state. 


The council proceeds to calculate 
their means of hostility, and their 
treasures to pay forces to maintain 
Cyprus against the male enemy. In 
the mean time two lords, the hus- 
bands of a pair of melancholy ladies 
who will not join the faction, return 
from the armies, with intelligence 
that an armistice had been signed 
between the kings of Cyprus and 
Crete; it being discovered that the 
son of the latter was in love with the 
daughter of the former. By the in- 
fluence of Eumela, the lady-errant, 
who had been entrusted with the 
armoury, is prevailed upon to yield 
it up; the collected treasures are 
sent to the king; and, by the return 
of that monarch to his island, with 
his friend the sovereign of Crete, to 
celebrate the marriage of their chil- 
dren, the whole plot of usurpation 
by the male-non-content and malcon- 
tent ladies is defeated, and they are 





reduced to the necessity of making 
submission, and of resuming their 
old dependent stations, without the 
hope of reigning even over one man, 
for their turbulence of disposition 
has debarred them from the prospect 
of husbands. One of them consoles 
herself, however, by observing, 
Husbands are at best 

But asad kind of pleasure ; one good look 
And a salute’s enough at any time 

For the good-man of the family. 

The play concludes with the cele- 
bration of the marriages of Lucasia 
and Charistus, and of Eumela and 
Olyndus. Cartwright was famous 
as a song-writer in his day, and all 
his plays are interspersed with music 
composed for them by the celebrated 
Henry Lawes, who was also the 
author of the music for Milton’s 
““Comus.” Cartwright wrote a pum- 
ber of songs for him, which were 
printed with the score, and we believe 
in no other shape, and are now be- 
come extremely scarce. We quote 
the following, introduced into “ th 
Lady-Errant.” 7 


To carve our loves in myrtle rinds, 
And tell our secrets to the woods, 
To send our sighs by faithful winds, 
And trust our tears unto the floods, 
To all where no man hears, 
And think that rocks have ears ; 
To walk and rest, and live and die, 
And yet not know whence, how, or why ; 
To have our hopes with fears still check’d, 
To credit doubts and truth suspect ; 
This, this is that we may 
A lover’s absence say. 
Follies without are cares within ; 
Where eyes do fail, there souls begin. © 


William Cartwright was the author 
of three other plays; ‘‘ The Ordi- 
nary,” ‘the Siege, or Love’s Con- 
vert,” and * the Royal Slave.” 

I. P.C. 
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SRITISH INSTITUTION GALLERY.— 
OLD MASTERS. 


VV iiLe a large majority of the 

aristocracy of our country are 
swelling the partial, but tumultuous, 
sound of war, it is refreshing to hear, 
from the same quarter, the mellifluous 
sounds of encouragement to peaceful 
arts. These have come forth from 
the British Institution Gallery, m the 
sensible observations its directors 
have attached to their catalogue of 
the exquisite works of the Flemish 
and Dutch masters, which the nobi- 


lity and gentry have sent for exhibi- | 


tion there; and from the conversa- 
tions which that charming Exhibition 
continually induces among its taste- 
ful and numerous visitants. The un- 
initiated will obtain from those brief 
observations a general and, except 
in one sentiment, correct outline of 
the general style of the three chief 
Flemish and Dutch painters—Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, and Rubens. We 
shall state a passing objection to this 
sentiment, conceiving that it has a 
tendency to mislead the aspirer to 
tasteful as well as to professional 
knowledge, coming, as it does, from 
such looked-up-to authority. Speak- 
ing of Rubens, the writer says, ‘‘ If 
sometimes he appears careless, it is 
never the effect of ignorance: he 
knew that what he gained in correct- 
ness he might lose in freedom, and 
that freedom constituted one of the 
charms of the art.” It certainly 
does; but we deferentially challenge 
the writer to shew that freedom may 
not be combined with correctness, 
and that in proportion as freedom is 
associated with incorrectness it does 
not lose its charm. Correctness is 


but another term for truth, and surely 


a departure from truth must be per- 
nicious. Guido, in his inimitably- 
pathetic heads, loses none of his 
freedom of pencil by his correctness; 
for nothing can be more free, as 
nothing is more correct. To eluci- 
| date our opinion by the sister art of 
| poetry, we ask, whether the playful- 
ness and freedom of Milton’s “ L’Al- 
legro” would be improved by the 
language being less correct? Or, to 
exemplify it farther by the analogy 
which morals have with art, whether 
those morals would not be less esti- 
mable in proportion as their allow- 
able freedom degenerated into in- 
correctness? Incorrectness in the 
productions of genius, as well as in 
the conduct of life, may be perhaps 
pardoned for its being combined with 
merit, and as necessarily attaching to 
frail human nature; but it never can 
be justly considered as originating 
what. is beautiful or commendable. 
It is error, the bane of art as it is 
of happiness. 

As the observations of the direc- 
tors prefixed to the catalogue say 
nothing of the faults of the above- 
mentioned illustrious painters, and 
but five lines about part only of the 
other celebrated artists in this Exhi- 
bition, we shall lay before our read- 
ers our opinion of the character of 
each performer, corroborating it by 
instances of one more of their re- 
spective works in the Exhibition. 

** ‘The genius of Rubens was uni- 
versal, He excelled in history, al- 
legory, portrait, animals, and land- 
scape; he seems to have had more 
variety and playfulness in his pencil 
than any other artist.” His invention 
was more copious; his colouring, 
light, and shade, more vivid and di- 








versified ; his conceptions and exe- 
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cution more daring, than any other 
painter. <A bustle of action, and a 
profusion of touches and forins, 
blended with vivacious colours, ap- 
pear to be the main principles by 
vhich he accomplished his impressive 
gaiety of effect. These were his 
merits. —His defects were many and 
great. His drawivg in general was 
bad. Sir J. Reynolds, however, 
praises him in speaking of lis stu- 
pendous picture of the Fallen An- 
gels, for ‘ the correctness and ad- 
mirable taste of drawing of figures, 
fore-shortened in attitudes the mest 
difficult to execute.” What a pity 
is it, then, that he has given us so 
little of what he is stated, by such 
respectable authority, to have been 
so competent to. For his defective 
drawing we refer to almost all his 
pictures in this Exhibition. 

He was defective also in one of 
the greatest essentials, the shapes and 
faces of his women, none of which 
were handsome, but most of them 
misshapen and ugly: they always re- 
mind us of what the brutal Henry 
VIII. called one of his wives, on the 
first sight of her, “ a great Flanders 
mare.’ Such are his females in 7, 
the Brazen Serpent, 3, an Allegory, 
&c. His colouring also was not very 
true to nature, in the multifarious 
mixture of his fleshy tints. As suf- 
ficient evidence of this, we refer to 
all his large pictures. In fine, his 
solid thinking and skilful execution 
were intermixed with much of what 
was meretricious; his nobleness of 
conception with what was specious; 
his vigour of attitude and expression 
with tameness of drawing ; his na- 
tural representation with obscure 
allegory; and where there ought to 
have been beauty we meet with vul- 
gar nature—as in 70, an Allegory 
of Peace and War. 

But his defects were overbalanced 
by his beauties. He was always 
deeply interesting, and his facility of 
conception and handling have been 


altogether unequalled. For his ex- 
quisitely natural and graceful trees 
we point to 17, the Watering Place; 
for his rich-toned landscape, to Nos. 
17, 124, and to 8, Harvest Scene, 
with a Rainbow. The warm yellow 
suflusion of the declining summer 
sun, and its splendid radiance through 
dark foliage, is seen in painting’s 
perfection in 124, Landscape, Sun- 
sel, 

As an animal painter, he surpasses 
all other artists. They have given 
us their proper shapes and colour: 
he has depicted their most characte- 
ristic actions, their inmost feelings, 
and their very nature. 

If not the first, Vandyke ranks 
among the first portrait painters. His 
attitudes are either dignified, grace- 
ful, bold, or gentle, as the character 
demands, and are always uncon- 
strained. We except here the action 
sometimes of his hands; such as one 
in 11, the Abbé Scalier. The co- 
louring of his flesh was not so warm 
and broad as ‘Titian’s, but it was 
exquisite of its kind. The tintings 
were highly delicate; and no portrait 
painter ever united such neatness, 
squareness, and spirit, in the pencill- 
ing. All his portraits in this Exhi- 
bition are proofs of these beauties, 
especially No. 11, and No. 1, King 
Charles I. on horseback, belonging 
to the Prince Regent: Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, the catalogue tells us, has 
pronounced this ‘the finest eques- 
trian portrait ever produced. 

Vandvke’s historical works are full 
of intelligence. 25, Daedalus and 
Icarus, Mr. J. Knight’s, has a beau- 
tifully broad mass of flesh, and is 
additionally enlivened by the natural 
exultation of Icarns while Dedalus 
is tying on the fatal wings. 

“In the skilful management of 
light and shade,” say the directors, 
‘* Rembrandt was surpassed by 
none.” ‘This is true, as it relates to 
those solemn effects, those partial 





appearances, where there is a small 
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proportion of middle tint, where the 
fight is intensely bright, and the 
shade,that of obscure midnight ; such 
as in 32, the Wise Men’s Offering, 
the property of the Prince Regent. 
Here he is unequalled; but open 
daylight, so difficult to represent 
with exactness, did not suit his taste. 
Perhaps his almost exclusive parti- 
ality to such solemn effects may, in 
some measure, have been elicited by 
his bad drawing, which would have 
been insufferable, indeed, were it not 
compensated for by some striking 
novelty of excellence. 

But, “ though Rembrandt,” says 
Mr. Bryan justly in his Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, “‘ acquired a distin- 
guished reputation by his historical 
works, he is more deserving of our 
admiration as a painter of portraits.” 
30, Portrait of himself, belonging 
to the Earl of Ilchester, strikes us 
at once as a man of extraordinary 
powers, not only for his significant 
look, but the peculiar management 
of colour, and the bold, though 
coarse, pencilling. The action and 
expression of his portraits are always 
interesting. How full of conversa- 
tional energy are those of 31, Anslo 
and his Wife, the property of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. None have 
surpassed, if any have equalled, him, 
in the position and action of the 
hands; to most portraits they are in 
a great measure expletives: they al- 
ways have a use, and enhance the 
rind in his portraits. We here would 
expressly refer to 36, a Lady witha 
Fan, Earl Grosvenor’s; to Nos. 31, 
28, and indeed to all the portraits 
here exhibited. 

Of the silent solemnity of that 
twilight season in which the mind, 
relieved from the intensive garishness 
of day, casts away all common-place 
and trivial emotions and thoughts, 
and [uxuriates in the ideal creation 


a charming specimen is seen in 37, 
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the Windwili, Mr. W. Smith’s, 
M. P. 

We have seen a few pictures of 
more silvery vivacity and clearness 
than most of the Teniers’ that are in 
this Gallery, but none with more off- 
hand facility of touch and of charae- 
ter. 75, Boors smoking, are unsur- 
passed in these attributes of his art. 
Nothing of wealth or grandeur could 
confer more solid satisfaction and 
buoyancy of spirits than are described 
in the possession of these homeliest 
of Nature’s sons. 102, a Village 
Féte, Mr. Metcalfe’s; 117, Figures 
dancing, Lord de Dunstanville's, are 
of the same joyous description ; as is 
79, Village Feast ; also 97, a Village 
Feast, the property of the Duke oi 
Bedford. 

Adrian Ostade’s pictures had as 
much depth of shade as was consist- 
ent with the visibility of day-time ; 
while his high lights were of that 
rich yellow sunshine which sheds a 
reflected warmth upon all the sha- 
dows. Hence his pictures had a 
pleasing mixture of softness, sedate- 
ness, and vivacity, which were more 
than doubly enhanced by the cha- 
racter of frolicsomeness or of do- 
mestic broils or happiness, which he 
so identically described. 88, 89, 
and 90, Interiors, are such deep, 
glowing, and nature-intused canvasses. 
So also are 142, 81, and 85.. The 
Marquis of Camden’s Jan Steen, 45, 
the Schoolmaster, is not one of the 
best pencilled of this able artist’s 
works; but is equal to any, perhaps, 
in the representation of that vulgar 
and depraved feeling so congenial to 
the debased habits of the painter. 
The swelling self-eonceit of the mas- 
ter and his wife, the quarrelsomeness, 
indolence, and impudeuce of the 


‘scholastic fry, and their various 


school-room pranks, render this a 
picture of low, but ingenious and 


high-wrought humour. 
of fancy, “ till Fancy has her fill,” | 


No painter has surpassed Metzu 
in the nature-bred ease of his aiti- 
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tudes and truth of his domestic cha- 
racters; as Mr. Hibbert’s, Corset 
Bleu, sos and Sir S Clarke’s, Corset 
Rouge, 72, tuilly evince. 68, @ Man 
writing a Letter, Mr. H.P. Hope’s, 
is the perfection of what is unstu- 
chedly natural. The blue and slaty 
colours of the dresses, &c. which 
predominate in this estimable artist’s 
works, of which these are among his 
best, are in a false taste of colour, 
and are, we think, as unpleasant as 
peculiar to this painter. ‘The carna- 
tions are delicate and correct. 

In his particular class of art— 
small landscapes with figures—none 
of the Dutch artists have acquired a 
more deserved celebrity than Wo- 
vermans, for his pencilling, drawing, 
attitudes, and composition, are un- 
surpassed. Indeed, in the grace and 
delicacy of his dresses and figures he 
is scarcely equalled. There is this 
very praise-worthy peculiarity in his 
works, that none of them are care- 
lessly finished, numerous as they are. 
Yet this industrious and superior 
painter—and sensibility sighs in re- 
cording it—almost suffered penury 
in the support of his family, notwith- 
standing fils incessant toil. Mr. H. 
P. Hope's, 50, ee, with 
horses and figures, and 9°, a Hawk- 
ing Party, are among the finest 
specimens of his landscape and 
horses. Lord Dundas’s, 54, a Bat- 
tle Picee, has in its expression, ar- 

angement, and execution, the inspi- 
ration of Bellona, 

Terburgh was so admirable a 
painter of dresses, that he may be 
with truth called. the man-milliner 
and mantua-maker of his art. Of | 
this an excellent example is 53, a 
Lady reading a Leticr, as far as it 
relates to the texture, thor ugh not to 
the disposal, of the stuffs, 

F. Mieris is considered by some as | 
superior to G. Douw. 62, a@ Man 
eating Skrimps, is exquisitely finish- | 
ed, nataral, crisp, and brilliant. 

W. Mieris, his youngest son, though 








inferior to his father, especially in 
the crispness of his touch, finished 
very highly and with cheertul effects, 
as is pleasingly evident in 122, 4 
Fisherman, and a Woman with 
Poultry. The Sea Deities, a relievo 
on the fish-stall, are gracefully de- 
signed. 

Of the effect of sun-light and 
examples of cattle painting, the Prince 
Regent’s Paul Potter,63, Landscape, 
a woman milking a cow, a stable 
and horses, and the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s, 111, Cattle, are exquisite 
specimens of this best of all the 
Dutch portrait painters of animals. 
Nothing, however, can surpass, if 
indeed any thing has yet equalled, 
the day-light purity and glow of Mr. 
< Hope's. Cuyp, 59, Cattle near a 
River. Though Cuyp was somewhat 
inferior to Potter in animal portrai- 
ture, his effects of colour and light 
are more rich and charming; and 
perhaps no one has equalled him in 
the painting of atmosphere. How 
exquisitely melting are the warm into 
the grey tints, and how translucent is 
the water, in Lady Stuart’s Cuyps, 
133, River View, and 134, View of 
Dort, and the Earl of Carlisle's 
River View, 118. 

96, a Brisk Gale, with Men of 
War, and 98, are among Vander- 
velde’s best, and cannot be exceeded 
for flueacy of cloud and water and 
every marine beauty. 

119, a Magdalen i in a Landscape, 
is a well-shaped figure, and finished 
in every part with that excess of 


smoothness which pleases the com- 
/mon eye; but it is repulsive to true 


taste for its marbly or ivory effect. 
It is, however, one of Vanderwerf’s 
best pieces. 

Every eye will be pleased with the 
perfect representation of dead game 
| by Weenix ; with the rural scenes of 
Viscount Palmerstow’ sand Mr. Dent’s 
Hobbima’s, 103,a@ Water Mill, and: 
112, a Forest Scene; and with Mr. 
Smith’s Ruysdael, 94, the Castle of 
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Bentheim: all of which are struck 
of with the most free and correct 
touches of nature in every part. 
Berghem’s landscapes, 108 and 114, 
though of a more elevated style of 
composition, sublimed as they are by 
far-stretching rivers, forests, moun- 
tains, and ennobled by architecture, 
are inferior in truth of colour to 
those purer transcripts of simple 
nature. 

Mr. Thompson’s and Mr. J. P. 
Hope’s Van Hnuysum's, and 145, 
Dead Birds, by Ghysels, will afford 
the highest possible gratification the 
subjects can afford. 

This charming Exhibition has been 
daily thronged for a month past by 
the most respectable and intelligent 
in the public community. Their 
taste, and especially that of our 
painters of familiar landscape and of | 
domestic life, will be animated and 
enlarged by so ample an example of 
the extraordinary powers of the Fle- 
mish and Dutch artists. It has, 
however, been objected to the direc- 
tors that they ought rather to have 
brought forward to public view the 
nobler examples of Italian painting, 
as the express object of the Institu- 
tion is to endeavour to raise the taste 
and talents of the country to the 
highest standard. We should join in 
this objection, did not the directors 
intend to lay before the public eye 
those nobler examples at no very | 
distant period: thus letting the no- 
bler impression be the most lasting, 
not only because it is the nobler, but | 
because it is the last. 

—— 
To theEditor of the British Lady’s Magazinc. 


UPON FEMALE PAINTERS, AND THE PIC- 
TURES BY LADIES IN THE EXHIBITION. 
MR. EDITOR, 
I THINK that your critic upon the 
Fine Arts has been guilty of an un- 
pardonable piece’ of neglect in not 
making any observations upon a sin- 
gle picture by a female artist in the 
presgnt exhibition at Somerset House, 
l 
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a 
when perhaps there never were so 
many that deserved praise. I am 
willing to afford you an opportunity 
of making some amends, however 
inadequate, by the insertion of this 
letter. 

Perhaps he is of the opinion of a 
censorious friend of mine, until I 
made a convert of him, that women 
cannot paint, or (to use his own in- 
solent words) ‘‘ that they can paint 
nothing but their own faces.” {f so, I 
will endeavour to convince him by 
the same means that I convinced my 
friend—by the stubborn arguments 
of facts. I will first, therefore, men- 
tion a few names of females who, by 
the acknowledgment of contempora- 
ries and of posterity, have attained 
the highest rank in the varions de- 
partments of the art; and I will 
afterwards say a word or two upon 


| those productions by ladies now open 


to the criticisms of the world at tke 
Royal Academy. 

Upon a cursory examination of 
books containing the biography of 
artists, I found mention at least of 
twenty female painters, every one 
of which would be sufficient to con- 
tradict the assertion that women have 
neitlicr taste for, nor skill in, the art. 
I cannot believe that your critic was 
wholiy unacquainted with them ; but 
surely he had forgotten, for a time, 
| the works of such women as Gio- 
vanna Frattellini, Elizabetha Sirani, 
and Sophonisba Angusciola. Of the 
former, who was almost a miracle of 
her art, it is recorded, that she 
learned music and drawing with such 
incredible aptness that the Arch- 
Duchess Vittoria, of Florence, en- 
gaged most eminent masters for her 
i: miniature, oil, and crayons, ex- 
celliig beyond hope in each depart- 
ment. She soon surpassed her in- 
structors, one of whom was no legs 
2 man than Domenico Gabbiani; 
and hier pictures, particularly her 
portraits, were in great demand, even 
during her life, all over Europe.— 


48 


Flizabetha Sirani was a disciple of 
Guido, and was accounted a pro- 
digy, as well for invention as for 
execution, before her fifteenth year; 
and Sophonisba Angusciola was ac- 
knowledged to be an incomparable 
painter of portraits, besides painting 
historical subjects with correctness, 
spirit, grace, and dignity. 

To these [ might add the names 
of the daughter of Tintoretto, Clara 
Varatori, Giovanna Redi, the two 
celebrated daughters of Mignon, 
Maria Osterlwyk, and many more— 
the three last particularly successful 
in fruit and flowers. The daughters 
of Mignon were little inferior to 
Van Huysum, two of whose paintings 
are now to be seen in Pall Mall. I 
could likewise produce the works of 
several English female artists of great 
eminence, to shew that the ladies of 
this country have been far from un- 
successful in their attempts. The 
name of Mary Beal, the disciple of 
Sir P. Lely, will occur to most of 
your readers, with an acknowledg- 
ment that sume of her portraits are 
little inferior to the best pictures of 
her master. 

Having laid my foundation, I will 
‘now proceed to notice the produc- 
tions of living female artists exhibited 
at Somerset House. 

Undoubtedly the two pictures by 
Miss Geddes, Nos. 72 and 234, de- 
serve the first place and the first con- 
sideration: they are conspicuously 
excellent, and would suffer little by 
a contrast with any paintings in the 
rooms of the class to which they be- 
long. Miss Geddes aims, and not 
without great success, at the best 
style of portrait painting. No. 72 
is a picture of two beautiful chil- 
dren, in natural, easy, and conse- 
quently graceful attitudes, without 
any of the stiffness which, in paint- 
ing the portraits of young persons, 
it is often difficult to avoid. Miss 
Geddes’ touch is free and firm, and 
her colouring would be admirable 
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did it possess a little more depth 
of tone, and was a little less inclining 
to gaudiness. ‘The spruce cockades, 
&e. of the children do not well ac- 
cord with the rustic scene in which 
they are placed. No. 234 is the 
portrait of General Green, and is a 
most excellent likeness, with all the 
individuality that ought always to be 
preserved: the same flimsiness of 
colouring is here also too much ob- 
servable. 

The subject chosen by Mrs. Ans- 
ley, as coming within the class of 
history, would require that her pic- 
ture should have been first noticed ; 
but the execution is by no means 
equal to that of Miss Geddes. The 
motto is taken from Moliere; and 
one chief fault of the painting is that 
the figures, particularly that of 
Psyche, have a very Frenchified ap- 
pearance. The attitude of Cupid is 
very well chosen, and the expression 
of his countenance, as well as the air 
of the whole head, well painted. 
There is a hardness, a rawness, or a 
want of finish, about the execution, 
that a little more practice and atten- 
tion will remedy. The eyes of 
Psyche are not at all pleasing, and 
ill accord with Cupid's exclamation, 
“ Tournez vos yeux vers mot.” 

Miss Jackson’s Rebecca going to 
the Well, No. 14, is a considerable 
improvement on her last produc- 
tions, although there is still a stiffness 
about the appearance and attitude of 
the female that is painful. It is, 
however, much to be preferred to 
the affectation of freedom and vigour 
which often disgusts in the works of 
young artists. The back-ground, 
though not well executed, is well 
conceived, 

Mrs. C. Long’s landscapes, of 
which there are several, are very well 
sketched, but they make no preten- 
sions to finish, The objects are 
well introduced, and are such as be- 
come the subject. There is a re- 
markable freedom about the pencil 
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of this lady that leads even to neg- 


lect; and the foreground of No. 104. | 


is very deficient in force to throw off 
the distance. The right-hand cor- 


ner, where a figure is placed, is ex- 


tremely ill painted and managed. If 
Mrs. L. were to attend a little more 
to this part of her pictures, their 
excellence would be undisputed. 


‘This lady shares the fault we have 


noticed in common with Mr. Turner, 
the first landscape painter of this, 
if not of any, age. 

I cannot omit to notice the land- 
scapes by the Hon. Miss Eden, which 
show a power of mind and hand very 


unusual even in the more vigorous | 


sex. No, 242 is a much more pleas- 


ing picture than its companion, 239: 


the horse in the former, in a lazy 


a 





half-asleep attitude, falls but little 
short of some of Morland’s fine 
sketches. Miss Eden paints with a 
broad masterly touch. 

Mrs. J. Hakewill’s small portraits 
of her two sons are very delicately 
executed; but the mother has in- 
dulged her feelings a little too far, 
by dwelling too long upon the finish 
of the resemblances of these objects 
of her fondness. 

There are several good flower- 
pieces and some excellent niiniatures 
by ladies: but lam afraid, if 1 oc- 
cupy more room in particularising 
them, my letter will be so long that 
I shail defeat my own object by ren- 
dering it impossible for you to insert 
it. Lam, &c. FRANCES, 

London ; June 1815. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC, 


O Music, sphere-descended Maid !—Coturns. 
AR 


A Dictionary oF Music, theoretical 
and practical; to which is pretixed, a 
familiar Introduction to the first Prin- 
ciples of that Science. By Thomas 
Busby, mus. doc. Fourth edition.— 
Souter. 7s. 6d. 


Wwe have no musical dictionary of 

any celebrity in the English 
language: great expectations were 
formed from the forth-coming work 
of Dr. Calcott, but his unfortunate 
state of health makes it very doubt- 
ful whether those expectations will 
ever be realized. In the mean time 
Dr. Busby, whose extensive reading 
and knowledge of the science emi- 
nently qualify him for such an un- 
dertaking, has thrown together a 
small mass of materials, forming one 
pocket volume, collected from the 


theory and practice of modern times, 


the treatises of the old masters, and 
the systems of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. In the Introduction we are 


told that Tubal, the sixth in descent 


from Adam, was the inventor of 
wind-instruments; and that in Judea, 
Paitiso Lapy’s Mac. No.7. 





in the reign of David, singers, harp- 
ers, and other musical performers, 
were employed in the service of the 
temple. The Jewish harp (not the 
Jew’s harp) was mounted with a 
considerable number of strings, and 
David was the best lyrist of his time. 
Music afterwards arrived at a new 
epoch in Greece. ‘The earliest poets 
sung (sang) their own conipositions, 
assisted by a lyre, furnished at first 
with three, and afterwards with four, 
strings; but, as the compass of that 
instrument in so imperfect a state 
was found too limited to acct mpany 
the notes of the human voice, three 
other strings were added. ‘This scale, 
or system of seven sounds, being 
found also imperfect, was, in the 
time of Pythagorus, further improved 
by the addition of a string below, 
which formed a complete octa‘e. 
Not long after this a new system 
was adopted, consisting of sixteen 
sounds, which formed the Greek 
disediapason, or double uctave; and 
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it was by the various intervals to 
which these sixteen strings were 
tuned, that the Greek genera were 
formed. In this state music conti- 
nued in Greece till long after that 
country was subdued by the Romans, 
when Constantiuethe Great embraced 
the Christian religion, and introduced 
vocal devotion into the service of the 
church. St. Ambrose, not long after 
this, applied the Greek music to the 
psalms and hymns of his church at 
Milan, whence it afterwards found 
its way into the other churches of 
Italy. Inthe eleventh century Guido 
Aretino introduced a reformation of 
the great Greek system: he added 
another note below, which he called 
gamme, and arranged the scale to 
serve the great purposes both of 
harmony and melody, by dividing it 
into hexachords. He improved the 
ancient manner of writing music: 
the method had been to place all the 
notes on one line, and to distinguish 
them from each other by the letters 
of the alphabet; but he substituted 
¢ertain points, which he disposed 
upon and between four, and after- 
wards five, lines. Having given this 
sketch of the general progress of 
music from its earliest practice, the 
doctor proceeds to explain its modern 
principles ; but, as this is little more 
than what may be found in every 
well-written book of instructions, we 
shall not enlarge upon it. 

The organ is now become a fa- 
shionable instrument with ladies, but 
the variety of stops has often occa- 
sioned much perplexity; we shall, 
therefore, select the article ‘ Stop 
of an Organ” as a useful extract, and 
a fair specimen of the author’s 
style. 

“© Open Diapason. A metallic stop, 
which commands the whole scale of the 
organ ; the pipes are open at the top, 

“< Stopt Diapason. ‘The pipes are ge- 
neraily made of wood. They are only 
half as long as the open diapason, and 
are stopped at the end with wooden 
stoppers, or plugs. 

“ Principal. A metallic stop, whose 








pitch is between the diapason and fif- 
teenth. 

“ Twelfth, A metallic stop, tuned 
twelve notes above the diapason. This 
stop must not be used except with the 
two diapasons, principal, and fifteenth. 

“< Fifteenth. A stop fifteen notes higher 
than that of the diapason. The above 
five stops form a proper compound for 
accompanying choral parts in choirs. 

“ Sesquialtera. A mixed stop, consist- 
ing of three, four, and sometimes five, 
ranks of pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, 
and eighths, Insmall organs this stop is 
generally divided at middle C; when the 
lower part is called the sesquialtera, and 
the upper part the curnct. The whole of 
this stop lies above the fifteenth: the 
first rank being a seventeenth, the second 
a nineteenth, and the third a twenty- 
second, above the diapason. 

‘“‘ Mixture, or furniture. A stop com- 
prising two or more ranks of pipes, 
shriller than those of the sesquialtera, 
and only to be used with that and other 
stops. 

“ Trumpet. A reed metallic stop, imi- 
tative of the trumpet. At the bottom 
of the pipe, in a cavity, called the socket, 
is fixed a brass reed, stopt at the lower 
end and open in front: it is furnished 
with a tongue, or brass spring, which 
covers the opening, and produces the 
imitative tone peculiar to this stop. 

“‘ Clarion, or Octave Trumpet. A reed- 
stop resembling the tone of the trumpet, 
but an octave higher. This stop, being 
very shrill, should never be used without 
the other stops. 

“ Tierce. A major-third higher than 
the fifteenth. 

“« Larigot, or Octave Twelfth. An 0c 
tave above the twelfth. 

“‘ Cornet. Consisting of five pipes to 
each note, tuned somewhat in the manner 
of the sesquialtera, having, besides the 
unison of the diapason, its third, fifth, 
eighth, and seventeenth. The cornet, 
being only a treble stop, is employed in 
parish-churches, in conjunction with the 
diapason, in interludes, and in the giving 
out of the Psalms, 

“ Dulciana, A stop in the choir-organ, 
of a peculiar sweetness of tone, which it 
derives from the pipes being longer and 
smaller than others. It is in unison with 
the diapasons, but only descends to G 
gamut. 

‘“ Flute. Fmitative of the flageolet, in 
unison with the principal, but of a much 
softer tone. 

“‘ Bussoon, A reed-stop, imitative of 
the instrument from whence it derives its 
name, Jt should always be used with the 
diapasons. 
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“¢ Yor Humana. A™reed-stop, resem- 
bling the human voice : it must be joined 
to the diapasons, with which it is in 
unison. 

“© Hautboy. A reed-stop voiced in imi- 
tation of the hautboy. It is in unison 
with the diapasons, with which only it 
should be used. 

“Cremona. A reed-stop in unison with 
the diapasons, designed to imitate an 
ancient instrument called a krum-horn, 
which word has been corrupted to cre- 
mona,” 





Signor Rosetti’s FIRST CELEBRATED 
SympPuHony, arranged for the Piano- 
forte, with Accompaniments for the 
Flute, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ; 
by J. Mazzinghi. Goulding. 3s. 
We are glad to meet with the gay 

and sprightly Resetti, whom we so 

much admired in our boyish days, in 
his present dress. This compilation, 
like every thing Mr. Mazzinghi un- 
dertakes, is well managed, and will 
afford a fund of variety to the lovers 





The Drama. 
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of lively music, elaborated with sci- 
entific skill, 





Le RETourR DE LA CHASSE; a Diverti- 
mento for the Piano-forte or Harp, 
with an Accompaniment for the Patent- 
keyed Harmonica or Flute ; composed 
by T. A. Rawlings. Chappell. 4s. 


This “thing of shreds and patches” 
is made up of a short introduction, 
succeeded by the glee of ‘ What 
Shall he have who kills the Deer?” 
and a rondo which we have heard 
somewhere; and, though the harp is 
mentioned in the title-page, the pe- 
dals are marked as for the piano- 
forte only, a circumstance calculated 
to puzzle a harp-player. The har- 
monica is introduced, we think, rather 
improperly ina ‘ Chasse.” Of the 
compilation altogether we should 
say, “‘ Lord, Fanny spins a thousand 
such a day !” 


THE DRAMA. 


a 





They abuse our scene 


That say we live by Vice—indeed ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do— 
Only to cure them!—Randolph’s Muse’s Looking-Glass, 


eI 


A PARTING WORD OR TWO TO MR. KEAN. 
WHE season will probably be con- 
cluded before the publication of 

the next number of this Magazine, 
and, knowing what weight my re- 
marks have, and ought to have, with 
Mr. Kean, I wish to give him the be- 
nefit of them before he leaves London. 
1. That, instead of going into the 
country “to make hay while the 
sun shines,” as he terms it, he should 
during the vacation endeavour to fix 
the roots of a nobler and more last- 
ing crop than the mere grass of the 
field. I would recommend him to 
employ the summer in reading in the 
line connected with his art; for hi- 
therto his life has been so much that 
ef action, for the sake of obtaining 
the means of living, that he has had 





little opportunity to study and con- 
sider, 

2. By such a proceeding he would 
renew the public interest in his fa- 
vour, when it was known that, for 
the sake of laying a juster claim to 
his great reputation, he had despised 
the paltry pittances collected in 
country towns. 

3. Let him reflect that his per- 
formances have certainly declined of 
late; and, by studying anew the 
parts, he would be able to add fresh 
beauties and attractions. 

4. That, besides positive declen- 
sion in his acting, he has lost all the 
charm of novelty, and that nothing 
but absolute excellence can carry 
him through even another season— 
excellence within his reach, if he will 
G2 
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it was by the various intervals to 
which these sixteen strings were 
tuned, that the Greek genera were 
formed. In this state music conti- 
nued in Greece till long after that 
country was subdued by the Romans, 
when Constantiuethe Great embraced 
the Christian religion, and introduced 
vocal devotion into the service of the 
church. St. Ambrose, not long after 
this, applied the Greek music to the 
psalms and hymns of his church at 
Milan, whence it afterwards found 
its way into the other churches of 
italy. Inthe eleventh century Guido 
Aretino introduced a reformation of 
the great Greek system: he added 
another note below, which he called 
gamma, and arranged the scale to 
serve the great purposes both of 
harmony and melody, by dividing it 
into hexachords. He improved the 
ancient manner of writing music: 
the method had been to place all the 
notes on one line, and to distinguish 
them from each other by the letters 
of the alphabet; but he substituted 
¢ertain points, which he disposed 
upon and between four, and after- 
wards five, lines. Having given this 
sketch of the general progress of 
music from its earliest practice, the 
doctor proceeds to explain its modern 
principles ; but, as this is little more 
than what may be found in every 
well-written book of instructions, we 
shall not enlarge upon it. 

The organ is now become a fa- 
shionable instrument with ladies, but 
the variety of stops has often occa- 
sioned much perplexity; we shall, 
therefore, select the article “‘ Stop 
of an Organ” as a useful extract, and 
a fair specimen of the author’s 
style. 

“© Open Diapason. A metallic stop, 
which commands the whole scale of the 
organ ; the pipes are open at the top, 

“< Stopt Diapason. ‘The pipes are ge- 
nerally made of wood. They are only 
half as long as the open diapason, and 
are stopped at the end with wooden 
stoppers, or plugs. 

‘ Principal, A metallic stop, whose 





pitch is between the diapason and tif- 
teenth. 

“ Twelfth, A metallic stop, tuned 
twelve notes above the diapason. This 
stop must not be used except with the 
two diapasons, principal, and fifteenth, 

“ Fifteenth. A stop fifteen notes higher 
than that of the diapason, The above 
five stops form a proper compound for 
accompanying choral parts in choirs. 

“ Sesquialtera. A mixed stop, consist- 
ing of three, four, and sometimes five, 
ranks of pipes, tuned in thirds, fifths, 
and eighths. Insmall organs this stop is 
generally divided at middle C; when the 
lower part is called the sesyuiallera, and 
the upper part the curnct. The whole of 
this stop lies above the fifteenth: the 
first rank being a seventeenth, the second 
a nineteenth, and the third a twenty- 
second, above the diapason. 

““ Mixture, or furniture. A stop com- 
prising two or more ranks of pipes, 
shriller than those of the sesquialtera, 
and only to be used with that and other 
stops. 

“ Trumpet. A reed metallic stop, imi- 
tative of the trumpet. At the bottom 
of the pipe, in a cavity, called the socket, 
is fixed a brass reed, stopt at the lower 
end and open in front: it is furnished 
with a tongue, or brass spring, which 
covers the opening, and produces the 
imitative tone peculiar to this stop. 

“‘ Clarion, or Octave Trumpet. A reed- 
stop resembling the tone of the trumpet, 
but an octave higher. This stop, being 
very shrill, should never be used without 
the other stops. 

“ Tierce. A major-third higher than 
the fifteenth. 

“ Larigot, or Octave Twelfth. An oc 
tave above the twelfth. 

“‘ Cornet. Consisting of five pipes to 
each note, tuned somewhat in the manner 
of the sesquialtera, having, besides the 
unison of the diapason, its third, fifth, 
eighth, and seventeenth. The cornet, 
being only a treble stop, is employed in 
parish-churches, in conjunction with the 
diapason, in interludes, and in the giving 
out of the Psalms, 

“ Dulciana, A stop in the choir-organ, 
of a peculiar sweetness of tone, which it 
derives from the pipes being longer and 
smaller than others. It is in unison with 
the diapasons, but only descends to G 
gamut. 

“ Flute. Imitative of the flageolet, in 
unison with the principal, but of a much 
softer tone. 

“‘ Bussoon, A reed-stop, imitative of 
the instrument from whence it derives its 
name, It should always be used with the. 


diapasons. 
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“¢ Yor Humana. A™~reed-stop, resem- 
bling the human voice : it must be joined 
to the diapasons, with which it is in 
unison. 

“© Hautboy. Areed-stop voiced in imi- 
tation of the hautboy. It is in unison 
with the diapasons, with which only it 
should be used. 

“Cremona. A reed-stop in unison with 
the diapasons, designed to imitate an 
ancient instrument cafled a krum-horn, 
which word has been corrupted to cre- 
mona,” 





Signor Rosetti’s First CELEBRATED 
Sympuony, arranged for the Piano- 
forte, with Accompaniments for the 
Flute, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello ; 
by J. Mazzinghi. Goulding. 3s. 
We are glad to meet with the gay 

and sprightly Resetti, whom we so 

much admired in our boyish days, in 
his present dress. This compilation, 
like every thing Mr. Mazzinghi un- 
dertakes, is well managed, and will 
afford a fund of variety to the lovers 
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of lively music, elaborated with sci- 
entific skill, 





Le RETOUR DE LA CHASSE; a Diverti« 
mento for the Piano-forte or Harp, 
with an Accompaniment for the Patent- 
keyed Harmonica or Flute ; composed 
by T. A. Rawlings. Chappell. 4s. 


This “thing of shreds and patches” 
is made up of a short introduction, 
succeeded by the glee of ‘ What 
shall he have who kills the Deer?” 
and a rondo which we have heard 
somewhere; and, though the harp is 
mentioned in the title-page, the pe- 
dals are marked as for the piano- 
forte only, a circumstance calculated 
to puzzle a harp-player. The har- 
monica is introduced, we think, rather 
improperly ina ‘ Chasse.” Of the 
compilation altogether we should 
say, “ Lord, Fanny spins a thousand 
such a day !” 


LD. 
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They abuse our scene 


That say we live by Vice—indeed ’tis true, 

As the physicians by diseases do— 

Only to cure them!—Randolph’s Muse’s Looking-Glass, 
—— 


A PARTING WORD OR TWO TO MR. KEAN. 
muE season will probably be con- 
cluded before the publication of 

the next number of this Magazine, 
and, knowing what weight my re- 
marks have, and ought to have, with 
Mr. Kean, I wish to give him the be- 
nefit of them before he leaves London. 
1. That, instead of going into the 
country “ to make hay while the 
sun shines,” as he terms it, he should 
during the vacation endeavour to fix 
the roots of a nobler and more last- 
ing crop than the mere grass of the 
field. I would recommend him to 
employ the summer in reading in the 
line connected with his art; for hi- 
therto his life has been so much that 
ef action, for the sake of obtaining 
the means of living, that he has had 





little opportunity to study and con- 
sider, 

2. By sucha proceeding he would 
renew the public interest in his fa- 
vour, when it was known that, for 
the sake of laying a juster claim to 
his great reputation, he had despised 
the paltry pittances collected in 
country towns. 

3. Let him reflect that his per- 
formances have certainly declined of 
late; and, by studying anew the 
parts, he would be able to add fresh 
beauties and attractions. 

4. That, besides positive declen- 
sion in his acting, he has lost all the 
charm of novelty, and that nothing 
but absolute excellence can carry 
him through even another season— 
excellence within his reach, if he will 
G2 
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take the trouble to strain a little 
for it. 

5. That, with respect to his old 
characters, he should, in the closet, 
endeavour to make them consistently 
excellent as whole performances, in- 
stead of being admirable only in 
distinct scenes or portions of scenes. 

6. That, in preparing himself for 
new parts, particularly for such as 
are taken from our old dramatists, 
he should give himself a little pains 
to examine the variations, and to 
adopt such as best bring out the 
character; and not to content him- 
self with the mangled and curtailed 
copy that he has used in the country, 
or that the manager has given him in 
town. This is a most essential point, 
in which he has been very deficient, 
especially in the two Richards. 

7. Let him not allow his friends 
or flatterers to persuade him too 
easily that his fame rests upon an 
immoveable joundation. The best 
actor’s house is built upon sand, or 
that which is as unstable and fleeting 
—changing from hour to hour. Ask 
Mr. Kemble. 

8. That he will believe that it is 
possible for human powers to go be- 
yond what he has accomplished. 

9. To recollect that his person and 
voice are so much against him, that 
2 man of inferior talents, but with 
superior natural qualifications, might 
drive him again into the obscurity 
from which, two seasons ago, Mr, 
Arnold brought him. 

I might add many more points; 
but these are sufficient to shew how 
jadicious I am, and to prove the rea- 
son he has to treat my opinions with 
respect—perhaps with deference. 
To the managers I would recommend 
greater forbearance in putting Mr. 
Kean into unworthy characters, as 
well as in compelling him to perform 
three nights a week, by which he 
palls upon the town. Even now he 
can scarcely fill a house, and at the 
very end of a season is obliged to 








resort to the additional attraction of 
a new part. 


CHARLES THE BOLD, OR THE SIEGE 
OF NANTZ. 


This is almost the only new piece 
of any consequence produced at 
either theatre since our last review. 
Drury Lane has the supreme felicity 
of being the mother of “ Charles the 
Bold.” Who christened him it 1s 
difficult to determine; but the mra- 
nagers stand godfathers, and are an- 
swerable for. all its offences (and 
those not a few) against common 
sense and theatrical decorum. 

This production is called a serious 
melo-drama (alias a hotch-potch of 
misery and music); but, on one of 
the occasions when I was so unlucky 
as to see it, Mr. Wrench, in giving it 
out for the next night, very humour- 
ously and correctly termed it a farce: 
and, certainly, I never laughed so 
much at any of the after-pieces of 
Foote or Kenney. It is meant, how- 
ever, for something very interesting 
and desperately tragical, but it is so 
much over-strained that it becomes 
ludicrous: like the effect of excessive 
grief, which makes a man, by a sin- 
gular contradiction of nature, go 
merry-mad, and seem like the hap- 
piest and gayest being in the world. 
As “ Tom Thumb” is a burlesque 
tragedy, so “ Charles the Bold” is a 
burlesque melo-drama; for what 1s 
the burlesque but that in excess which 
in moderation is excellent. ‘The au- 
thor, whoever he be, seems to have 
frothed and worked up his imagina- 
tion to the utmost for incidents, some 
of which, as well as part of the lan- 
guage, have a very French appear- 
ance, and lead us to suppose that 
the piece is partly a translation. 
Here we have fathers hanged—dis- 
guises out of number—children drag- 
ged from screaming mothers, mothers 
braving all sorts of dangers for their 
offspring—a city besieged, with a 
full, true, and particular, relation and 


description of all the horrors of fa-: 


























mine—a governor in danger of assas- 
sination by a dozen ruthans—a rescue 
by an intrepid daughter—escapes 
from windows, &c. about a score— 
an assault and storming of a towa— 
a decimation of the inhabitants, and 
bloody executions—an infant placed 
at a cannon’s mouth, to be blown to 
atoms, in the presence of the mother 
—a rescue by the arrival of a friend- 
ly force, aud a conclusion of joy, 
happiness, dancing, singing—and al] 
that—together with the discharge of 
musketry, artillery, &c. in treble the 
usual proportion, aud screams of de- 
fenceless females, hunted by an in- 
furiated soldiery, ad libitum. 

In all this concatenation of matter 
there is sufficient for about half a 
dozen moderate melo-dramas; and 
yet we have omitted many important 
incidents and dreadful situations, 
some of which are so desperately 
horrific and terrific that it was im- 
possible to refrain from bursting into 
loud and indecorous fits of laughter. 

The dialogue, too, is well adapted 
to the piece: to whomever the credit 
is due, we must say that it is as 
fine a specimen of the mock.sublime 
as was ever published. All other 
mock-heroics hereafter must be fur- 
gotten; and, if we wish to refer to 
the most perfect pattern of the kind, 
the name of “ Charles the Bold” 
will ever be uppermost in our mouths: 
that, we shall pronounce, is, without 
rivalry, the most absurd, the most 
ludicrous, and the most ridiculous 
thing of the kind ever given to the 
world. Dull it certainly is not, be- 
ing infinitely better than ‘* Bombastes 
Furioso,” in the same style of compo- 
sition. Upon my word I pity Mr. 
Pope, a very respectable actor, who, 
as the governor of Nantz, is compell- 
ed to deliver such a series of stupid 
and - disgusting common-places and 
two or three notable sentences of 
poetry; in one of which he says, 
that, when Charles the Bold enters 
the city, an awful silence will inform 
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him that all the inhabitants have 
died either by famine or the sword, 
I do not pledge my memory for the 
exact words, but, if possible, they 
are more absurd than those I have 
given. Mr. Wallack (who is a fine 
young man, and, were he less con- 
ceited, would be a promising per- 
former,) plays a part of which we 
have not the slightest comprehen- 
sion: but that the audience should 
understand as little of the piece as 
possible seems to have been one main 
ebject of the author. As Bayes says, 
—I believe in the “ Rehearsal,” —“It 
is not astonishing that the audience 
should be in the dark, when the au- 
thor himself is in the same predica- 
ment.” 

But I have wasted too much time 
and room upon this piece, and should 
scarcely have deemed it worth a 
word, had I not wished to congratu- 
late the public on the very success- 
ful hoax played off upon the mana- 
gers, who, under the firm belief that 
“ Charles the Bold” was a serious 
melo-drama, have produced such a 
happy burlesque upon that species of 
composition, that it must hereafter 
put a complete stop to the acting of 
such incongruous absurdities. 

MRS. MOUNTAIN. 

In this lady, whose departure from 
the stage we omitted to notice in our 
last, the public have lost a very deli- 
cate and excellent singer and a very 
pleasing actress—a combination by 
no means usual; for, whether it be 
that the attainment of the skill of vocal 
performers necessarily occupies so 
much time that they have no means 
of studying the art of acting, or 
whether they think that one perfec- 
tion, or rather qualification, be suf- 
ficient, there is nothing so odious in 
general as the delivery of dialogue 
by a singer. It may be that, their 
sensibilities being operated upon 
through the medium of music, mere 
words have not sufhicient power to 
rouse them; though it must be con- 
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fessed that there are some of our 
musical stage-professors whose im- 
moveable and irony natures seem to 
defy all the might to language and 
harmony. Music, that built the 
walls of cities and hurled down na- 
tural obstructions, has no influence 
upon them; and they seem, even 
while singing, as dead as the automa- 
tons exhibited not long ago, with a 
barrel-orgau in the place of the 
heart, anda pair of bellows instead 
of lungs. 

Such, however, was not the case 
with Mrs. Mountain, who was al- 
ways delightful in her singing, and 
never disgusting in her acting. There 
was a natural diflidence in her de- 
portment, that prevented her from 
running the risk of offending by un- 
fortunate and strenuous attempts at 
excellence. In this respect she 
formed the strongest imaginable con- 
trast to Madame Storace (now Mrs. 
Braham), who, though frequently 
very happy in her lively sallies, in 
consequence of over-strained exer- | 
tions sometimes experienced failures 
that produced no very pleasing im- 
pression upon the audience. Mrs. 
Mountain always kept within the 
limit to which she might have gone, 
from a fear of over-stepping it: Mrs. 
Braham often over-ran the bound by 
too great eagerness to reach its full 
extent. There was no character 
that so strongly marked this distinc- 
tion as the lively female in the ‘“ Ca- 
binet”—Floretta, I think, is the 
name,—in which Mrs. Mountain was 
accustomed to appear after Mrs. 
Braham resigned the part by quitting 
the stage. At the same, if I were 
asked which of the two ladies I most 
admired in the character, I should 
undoubtedly give the preference to 
the latter, because it is one of those 
which will allow of being carried to 
the utmost iength of freedom and 
unrestrained vivacity. 

The character which Mrs. Moun- 





was that of Prince Orlando in thie 
‘‘ Cabinet,” never before filled by 
a woman, and, I think, not well 
suited to Mrs. Mountain’s powers. 
The music, as our readers know, is 
by Braham, and it was composed by 
him expressly to display his own 
voice, with its peculiarities; and it is 
consequently ill adapted to any other 
not possessed of those distinguishing 
marks. Mrs. Mountain was rather 
of the old school in her singing, and 
had not that liquid facility of voice 
that is necessary for such songs as 
the two bravuras, by which the au- 
thor obtained much of his celebrity. 
Mrs. Mountain had sufficient com- 


pass; but, besides the deficieney of 


finished and perfect modulation, 
there are notes introduced into the 
music given to Prince Orlando that, 
to be rendered forcible and often 
agreeable, must be given by a male 
voice. I do not think that ladies in 
general are aware of this fact, or 
they would not so often attempt to 
sing music that may be considered 
exclusively masculine. Mrs. Moun- 
tain never appeared or sung to greater 
advantage than in Margaretta in 
“No Song, no Supper,” and I wish 
she had chosen this part, that she 
might have left behind her a more 
pleasing impression of that delicacy, 
simplicity, and tenderness, for which 
her singing is chiefly admirable. The 
object of filling the house would not 
less have been accomplished. 


RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE—MR* 


KEAN’S LEON, AND MR. BARTLEY’S 
MICHAEL. 


Perhaps there never was a double- 
plotted play more excellently inter- 
woven than Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife;” 
for, although the story of Margaretta 
and Leon, and of Estifania and Mi- 
chael, are perfectly distinct, yet, by 
admirable management, they are so 
intertwined as to be of infinite ser- 


Vice and support to each other. In 





tain chose to bid farewell to the town 
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Cougreve's comedies, in partienlar, 
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we often find that the piece might 
be divided into two without the least 
difficulty, and often much to the be- 
nefit of each part, for the involution 
and complication of the many wheels 
of the machinery greatly obstructs 
the action of the whole. But in this 
play by Beaumont and Fletcher the 
two plots not only assist each other 
by their connection, but by the na- 
ture of the story; for in the one, 
that of Margaretta and Leon, the 
wife is deceived in her husband, and 
in the other, that of Estifania and 
Michael, the husband is deceived in 
his wife: so that there is a relation 
between them in foundation and in 
conduct, and yet, so admirably is 
the whole constructed, that not the 
least confusion ever prevails. 

Thus much I have said to shew 
my powers of judgment; because a 
theatrical critic is always, now-a-days, 
obliged to begin with a few sagacious 
profundities upon the general subject 
before he enters into particulars. 

The character of Leon is divided 
into two great portions, strongly 
contrasted with each other, and the 
actor who plays the part should be 
able to give the full effect to both— 
to appear in the first acts the mere 
idiot, and in the last to assume a 
tone and deportment of the most 
authoritative dignity. Yet the idi- 
otcy of Leon is not the same as the 
idiotcy of Abel Drugger—the first 
being a forced effort, and the other 
the natural effect of innate imbecility. 
In drawing Leon, the authors have 
given several peeps of the real and 
subsequent character in his most ap- 
parently drivelling moments, and it 
is the business of the actor to shew 
to a certain extent that the part is 
assumed. In Abel Drugger exactly 
the reverse must be the effort: any 
thing like a glimmer of sense would 
be an infringement upon the pure 


| silliness of the part. 


With regard to the latter portion 
of the character of Leon it must be 
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remarked, that an actor possessing 
dignity may put on the appearance 
of idiotcy, but an actor who has it 
not naturally can never sustain with 
effect a dignified character: idiotcy 
is a thing that may be played, but 
dignity is a quality that is not only 
difficult and sometimes impossible of 
attainment in itself, but demands 
natural qualifications that belong to 
few individuals, We might therefore 
predict, with great certainty, before 
he attempted the part, in what re- 
spects Mr. Kean would fail, and ia 
what respects he would be eminently 
successful. There could, I think, 
be nothing much better than the two 
first acts, and part of the third; but 
in the fourth and fifth he was as de- 
fective as in the others he was excel- 
lent. When Mr. Kemble appeared 
in this comedy, he used, I understand, 
to let the audience more into the 
secret of the part by by-play and 
looks aside, by which his design was 
disclosed ; but this is unnecessary to 
an understanding audience, and per- 
haps disturbs the unity of the per- 
formance: Mr. Kean omitted it, and 
in the first scene with Margaretta, 
where she desires him to kiss her 
twice, the timid and bashful reluct- 
ance of the first, and the encouraged 
and even triumphant boldness of the 
second, were beautifully contrasted. 
If any thing, there was too gradual 
an ascent in Mr. Kean’s acting from 
his folly to his majesty, before he 
threw off the mask: the opposition 
of the two parts was not sufficiently 
decisive, especially in the first scene 
of the third act, where he says— 
Ne’er look so stern upon me—I’m your 
husband : 
But what are husbands? 
world’s wonders, 
Such husbands does this monstrous world 
produce, 
And you'll scarce find such strange de- 
formities, &c. 
This is to be pronounced in the 
tamest and most subdued mauner, 
which was by no means Mr. Kean’s. 


Read the new 
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As he becomes at home in the part, 
he will manage the latter acts, no 
doubt, better ; for he appears to want 
eonfidence in himself, as if aware of 
the defects of his person and voice 
for the dignified mien he is endea- 
vouring to sustain. I would advise 
‘him to change his dress—it was like 
that of a dancing-master; although 
it is supposed to be the choice of a 
foolish woman, it might be made so 
as a little more to make up for Mr. 
Kean’s personal defects, instead of 
being a gaudy display of spangles 
and frippery. 

I must say a word or two in praise 








The Opera. 








of Mr. Bartley’s Michael Perez, the 
copper captain. Lewis left the stage 
in the part; Bannister, who used to 
perform next in point of excellence, 
is now as dead to the public; and 
Mr. Bartley, although not equal to 
either of them, is infinitely superior 
to Mr. Jones, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who is all superficial volu- 
bility, moving about the stage like a 
water-fly on the surface of a pool, 
fatiguing the eye with his activity, 
but leaving no impression or trace 
behind him. 

Tom NASHE, the younger. 





THE OPERA. 
——_ 
Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse MILTON. 
—— 


Ors Saturday, the 3d June, a new 
opera was produced at this the- 

atre, entitled ‘‘ Barsene, Regina di 
Lidia,” the music of which is com- 
posed by Portigallo, who has been 
very successful in the few operas he 
has writfen for this theatre. 
Narsete, king of Armenia, Sig. Marzocchi, 
Alceste, general of the 

Lydian army -+--++--- Sig. Graam, 
Talete, high priest of Ju- 

piter ceeeeee eseeees Sig. Le Vasseur, 
-Exandro, confidant of 

Narsete eeceeeeesees Sig, Deville, 
Barsene, queen of Lydia, Mad. Sessi, 
Kossane, her confidante, SignoraLouigia. 


Barsene has been commanded by 
her deceased father, Arpagus, to es- 
pouse Narsete, king of Armenia, as 
the only means of consolidating a 
peace between the rival states of 
Lydia and Armenia, between which 
a destructive war had long been car- 
ried on. Barsene has, however, pri- 
vately married Alceste, the Lydian 
general; and, when Narsete arrives, 
to demand the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise given to him, he is received by 
the queen with coldness and reserve. 





He soon discovers the attachment of 


Alceste to the queen, and determines 
to obtain the hand of Barsene by 
force of arms; but his troops are 
vanquished by the Lydian forces, 
commanded by Alceste. The people, 
anxious for peace, insist that the 
queen shall become the wife of Nar- 
sete; and she proceeds to the temple, 
apparently for the purpose of com- 
plying with their desire, At this 
critical moment Alceste rushes in, 
and avows his marriage: Narsete 
withdraws his claim, and the Lydian 
general ascends the throne. 

The music of this opera is excellent 
in general : it possesses many features 
of originality—it is grand, “graceful, 
and pathetic. The opening chorus 
was exceedingly good ; and the beau- 
tiful trio, “ Bella pace a.not-discen- 
di,” by Marzocchi, Graam, and 
Mad. Sessi, was, as it deserved, re- 


ceived with rapture and loudly en- | 


cored. Madame Sessi never sung with 
more effect than in the airs of * “ Ah! 
che non serve il piangere,”’ and 
* Sopriande afflitta a mesta;” their 
execution displayed all her powers of 
skill and feeling. 
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Gardel’s ballet of ‘“ L’ Enfant 
Prodigue,” performed for the first 
time on these boards for the benefit 
of the elder Vestris, is an exotic that 
is not likely to be much admired. 
The acting of the elder Vestris is 
inimitable. Narcisse appeared for 
the first time in Lia: she is young 
and very interesting; as a dancer her 
powers approach nearer to Milanie 
than to the style of any other dancer, 
but without possessing, at present, 
the graceful freedom and finished 
execution of that captivating dancer. 

The illness of Madame Sessi is a 
serious loss to the lovers of music ; 
and the only compensation we have 
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received for her absence, since the 
last performance of the new opera, 
has been the repetition of Cimarosa’s 
delightful opera, “* Gli Orazi;” it 
was preceded by Winter’s overture 
to “ Zara,” acomposition abounding 
in grandeur. A new divertisement, 
called “ Endymion,” was produced 
for the first time, and possesses great 
claims upon the public favour. Mon- 
sieur Vestris performed Endymion, 
and Milanie Diana. The acting and 
dancing were good, but that: of 
Master Leon peculiarly excellent: he 
is a very fine dancer, and bears some 
resemblance to Des Hayes. 
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1814. By David Steuart, esq. 5s. 
Blair’s Chronolozy and History of the 


World, from the Creation to the Year of 


Christ’ 1614; with sixteen Maps, ancient 
and modern. Folio, 61. 8s. 

The Lives of Edward and John Phi- 
lips, nephews and pupils of Milton: in- 
cluding various Particulars of the Lite 
rary and Political History of their Times. 
By Win. Godwin. 4to. 21. 2s. 


LAW. 

Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of Exchequer, Mi- 
chaelmas Term anid the Sittings after, and 
Hilary Term, 55 Geo. ILI. By G. Price, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law. Vol. I. Part IJ. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 

Bimgham’s Law and Practice of Judg- 
meuts and Executions. 8vo. 14s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver ; 
being an Inquiry into the Anatomical 
Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
certain Diseases which impair or destroy 
the structure of that Viscus. By J. R. 
Farre, M.D. 15s. 

Additional Reports on the Effects of a 
particular Regimen. By W. Lambe, 
M.D. 68vo. 12s. 

The History of the Small-Pox. By 
James Moore, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London, 1¢s. 

“Medical ‘and Surgical Remarks. By 
Fdward Grainger, svo. 9s. 

A Practical Inquiry into Disordcred 
Respiration; distinguishing the Species 
of convulsive Asthma, their causes and 
indications of cure. By Robert Bree, 
M.D.F.R.S. fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANJES, 

Culloden Papers ; comprising a Corre- 
spondence from i6v5 te 1746. ito. SL. 3s. 

S. Gray, Esq. on Popuiation, 4to. 
oi. ¢s. 

The Philosophic Mouse ; a work adapt- 
ed to render Philosophical Subjects pleas- 
ing to Juvenile Minds, By Jon. Greaves, 
icmo. 3s. 6d. 

Legend of the Velvet Cushion. By 
Jeremiah Rengietul. vo. 6s. 6d. 

Rejected Pictures; or, a Supplement 
-to the Royal Academy Catalogue for 
1815. 5s. 6d. 

A System of Land Surveying and Le- 
velling. By Peter Fleming, land surveyor 
and civil engineer, 4to. 15s. 








Essais sur la Litterature Fraticaise, a 
usage d’une Dame Etrangére, compz- 
triote de PAnteur, Par M. Craufurd. 
Svols 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, con- 
ducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. 
IX. Part. I. il. 1s. 

Remains of the late Jolin Tweddell, 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
4to. SI. Ss. 

Taylor’s Universal System of Steno- 
graphy, or Shorthand Writing. The fifth 
edition, with twelve Plates. svo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 
Translated from the French of M. Cu- 
vier, by Robert Kerr, F.K.S, Ed.; with 
Mineralogical Notes, ‘and an account of 
Currie’s Geological Discoveries, by Pro- 
fessor Jameson. 8vo. 10s. 

The Antiquarian Itinerary ; containing 
cighty-three highly-tinished Engravings. 
1). 4s, 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and 
France, written during the Campaigns 
of 1812-13-14. By S. D. Broughton. 
Svo. 12s. 

Accum on Gas Light. 8vo. 1¥s. 

Kirby’s Wondertul Meseum, vol. V, 
8vo. 12s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology. By Sam. Brookes, F.L.S. 4to. 
Sl. 10s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Varieties of Life; or, Conduct and 
Consequences, a Novel. By the author 
of Sketches of Character. 3 vols. izmo. 
183. 

La Nature et Iles Societé; ou, Ariane 
et Gualther: Roman. Par Joseph La- 
vallee. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Love and Suicide; or, the real Corre- 
spondence of Ortis with Lorenzo. Tran- 


' slated from the Italian. Small svo. §s.6d. 
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A Tale for Gentle and Simple. 7s. 
POETRY. 

he Mosiad; or, Israel Delivered : 
sacred ep ic poem, in six Canticles, ie 

Notes. By Chas. Smith. 4to. il. 1s. 
The White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the 
Fate of the Nortons. By Wm. Words- 

worth. 4to. 11. 1s. 
De Rance; a poem. 
ningham, vicar of Harrow. 


By J. W. Cun- 


SVO. OS. 


Helga; a poem, in seven Cantos, with 
Notes. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert. 
8vo. 12s, 


The Poetical Works, collected, of the 
Right Hon, Lord Byron. 4 vols. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Poems, by Hugh Lawton, esq. Royal 
bvO. I. 5s. 

Ode to Desolation: with other Poems. 


By Matthew Weld Hartstonge, esq. 8vo. 


7S. 















POLETICS ‘AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Chas. 
James Fox, in the House of Commous. 6 
vols. 8vo. 41, 4s. 

Right Hon. John Philpot Curran’s 
Speeches on the late very interesting 
State Trials; fourth edition. 8vo. 12s. 

The Parliamentary Debates of the 
Session 1813-14. 2 vol. Royal &vo. 31. 10s. 

An Historical, Political, and Moral | 
Essay on Revolutions, ancient and mo- | 
— By M. de Chateaubriand. 6vo. 

<8. 
PHILOLOGY. 

The Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
uvumerous Corrections, and with the ad- | 
dition of many thousand Words, by the 
Rev. H. J. Yodd, M.A. F.S,A. &c. Part 
II[. 4to. 11. 1s. 

RELIGION. 

Essays, Religious and Moral. By J. 
W. Cunningham. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By 
the Rev. and Learued Sam. Davies, A.M. 
of America. 4 vol. 8vo. 4. 16s. 

Sermons on the most important Doc- 
trines of the Gospel. By the Rev. John 
Thornton. 12mo. 4s. 

Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth 
Apocalyptic Vial, and the late extraor- 
dinary Restoration of the Imperial Revo- 
lutionary Government of France. By 
G. S. Faber, B.D. Rector of Long-New- 
ton, Durham. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 8vo. 
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pal See and Cathedral Church of Salis- 
bury, principally compiled from the 
records of the establishment, Illustrated 
with twenty-one engravings, by eminent 
Artists, from drawings by Mr. F. Nash, 
By W. Dedsworth. Royal 4to. 31. 13s. 6d.; 
large paper, 6l.6s. and 8L. 8s. 

The History of Merchant-Tailors’ 
School, from its foundation to the present 
time. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D. 
second Under-master. 4to. 41. 4s. 

A Description of Browsholme Hall, in 
the West Riding of the County of York, 
and of the Parish-of Waddington, in the 
same County ; together with a collection 
of Letters, from original Manuscripts, in 
ihe reigns of Charles I. and II, and 
James IL. never before published : now 
in the possession of Thos, Lister Parker, 
esq. of Browsholme Hall. Royal 4to, 
zl. 2s. 

The Works of Dr. Pennecuik, of New 
Hall; containing the Description of 
Tweeddale, and miscellaneous Poems. 
With copious Notes, forming a complete 
history of the country to the present 
time. To which are prefixed, Memoirs. 
of Dr. Pennecuik, and a Map of the Shire 
of Peebies, or Tweeddale. 12s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Recollections of Italy, England, and 
America. By M. de Chateaubriand, 2 
vols. 8vo. 14s. 

A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up 
the Mediterranean to Malta and Sicily, 
in 1310 and 1811; including a descriptive 
Tour of Sicily and the Lipari Islands, aud 
an Excursion in Portugal. By Lieut.- 
Gen. C. Cockburn, ¢ vols, 8vo. al, 





An Historical Account of the Episco- 1zs, 6d. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IN LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, TASTE, AND THE ARTS; 
Including NOTICES of NEW WORKS in the Press, or preparing for Publication. 


oo 


@UMMARY oF Dr. Crotcn’s LeEc- | 
* rures oN Music.—Decline of the art 

—Sebustian Bach— Pleyel— Muzio Clemen- 

ti.i—Dr. Crotch observed, that music 

arrived at its greatest perfection much 

later than the otherarts ; which, however, | 
he thought were all now on the decline. | 
He was of opinion that musie attained | 
its height towards the middle of the 18th | 
century: in asserting that it had ever 
since been on the decline, he did not 
mean to insist that such was the case in 
every style or description of music, but | 
confined his observation chiefly to the | 


higher and most important branches of 
the art; for he did not consider that in- 
strumental or opera music had declined 


_or degenerated, but, on the contrary, he 
| allowed that it had been greatly improv- 
| ed since the above period. He conceived 


that the sublime and beautiful styles of 
composition attained their height under 
Purcel, Graun, Hasse, Leo, Scarlatti, 
Pergolesi, and, lastly, under Handel, the 
greatest of all. Since their time the 
ornamental style had been almost exclu. 
sively cultivated ; but, though great ex. 
cellence in skill and variety had been 
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acquired in it, yet the lecturer considered 
the exclusive attention devoted to it as 
a sure sign and evident criterion of the 
decline of the art, and as tending to de- 
base the higher styles; and he, conse. 
quently, was of opinion that the higher 
and more noble branches of music were 
at present at a very low ebb, though not 
in their lowest state. In making these 
observations, Dr. C. wished to be under- 
stood that he was not actuated by any 
false prejudice against all modern music 
indiscriminately,some of which he thought 
was entitled to great praise; but, judg- 
ing according to the principles of the 
art as exhibited in the works of the great 
master before-mentioned, the student 
would perceive (after the captivations of 
novelty had subsided and vanished) that 
the more modern compositions, though 
often exhibiting much skill, were defi- 
cient in most or many of those higher 
beauties of simplicity, melody, sublimity, 
and grandeur, which contribute to the 
perfection of music, and in which the 
ancient masters so far excel the modern. 
—Dr. Crotch, in a subsequent Iecture, 
€xamined and estimated the merits of 
Sebastian Bach’s* celebrated Organ Fu- 
gues; a description of musical coimposi- 
tion, however, which he did not rate very 
high, it being merely an exercise of inge- 
muity and skill, which could deserve 
praise solely by felicity of design and 
execution. The lecturer was of opinion 
that a fugue should contain few, if any, 
flats or sharps ; since the parts, by run- 
ning into and mixing with each other, 
often occasioned those disagreeable beats 
and discords which destroy the beauty 
and clearness of the harmony,t and con- 
fuse and spoil the effect of the melody. 
The fugues of Bach, however, seem to 
be composed as an exercise in all the 
twenty-four keys through which they 
range; they are distinguished and re- 
markable, in general, for their extreme 
difficulty of execution, which, however, 
in the present as in other instances is not 
always in proportion to their excellence. 
Dr. C. considered them, nevertheless, as 
most skilful and scientific productions of 
their kind, but which required great at- 
tention in order to perceive and compre- 





* He was the father of a musical family, 
having had four sons, who all attained to 
great eminence in music. 

t * Bach was so fond of full harmony, 
that, besides a constant and active use of 
the pedals, he is said to have put down 
sach keys by a stick in his mouth as 
neither his hands nor feet could reach.”— 
Dr. Burney, Hist. of Music, vol, iv. cap. 
10. — | ; 
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hend all their beanties. In the manage- 
ment of a strict fugue he thought S. 
Bach was unrivalled; and, though excel- 
lence in this species of composition could 
not place him on an equal rank with 
those masters who have excelled in the 
more noble departments of the art, yet, 
in his peculiar line, he considered Sebas- 
tian Bach as the most learned and scien- 
tific of all composers.—In_ his eighth 
lecture Dr. Crotch examined the works 
of Pleyel, which were very numerous ; 
but he observed that most of them were 
disfigured by vulgar and common-place 
passages, and abounded in repetitions, 
He was almost a universal favourite in 
his own time, though the lecturer con- 
ceives that the chief reason was that his 
compositions were generally so easy of 
execution as to be comprehended and 
performed almost at first sight, and were 
calculated, by their style, to please the 
multitude rather than the select few. He 
also thought that Pleyel sometimes sacri- 
ficed superior beauties to the effect of a 
full orchestra. Dr. C., however, gave 
due praise to his celebrated Concertante ; 
and his Quartets he admitted to be by 
far the best of all his numerous works, 
being almost free from the defects attri- 
buted to his other compositions, and he 
thought them perfect in their kind. His 
works, upon the whole, Dr. C. considered 
as exhibiting many good examples of the 
ornamental and beautiful styles, but that 
he was never grand or sublime ; nor does 
he ever raise any affection or emotion: 
the hearer of his pieces often thimks more 
of the performer than of the perform- 
ance.—The lecturer considered Muzio 
Ciementi to be the father of piano ferte 
music, and as remarkable no less tor the 
excellence of his works than for their 
vast number, and for his great skill in 
performing on that instrument. His So- 
natas for the piano-forte are celebrated, 
as well for their variety, brilliancy, and 
uniform elegance, as for the extreme 
difficulty of execution of many passages 
in them, which he introduced chiefly for 
the purpose of practice: those intrica- 
cies, however, added more to the utility, 
perhaps, than to the beauty or excellence 
of the compositions. Dr. C. observed, 
with respect to other compositions as 
well as to those of Clementi, that their 
more simple and casy passages frequently 
evinced greater genius, skill, and real 
science, than the more intricate, difficult, 
and laboured productions. ‘The Adagios 
of Clementi’s Sonatas, Dr. ©. praised as 
uniformly beautiful and excellent; and 
he thought the fourth sonata of the twelfth 
opera, or set, was, perhaps, the finest 
specimen of his style and works. Ne 
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vulgar passages were to be found in any 
part of his productions, With Clementi, 
and a few of his cotemporary composers, 
Dr. C. considered instrumental music for 
the piano-forte attained its greatest ex- 
cellence, and even perfection. This 
Opinion he did not consider as invalidat- 
ing or contradicting his original position 
that music had been on the decline since 
the middle of the last century; for, 
thongh the ornamental and beautiful 
styles had been since cultivated with 
success, yet even the beautiful seemed to 
have become subordinate and sacrificed 
to the ornamental; and, while the more 
dignified departments, the sublime and 
grand style, both vocal and instrumental, 
had degenerated, and remained neglect- 
ed and uncultivated, he contended that 
the art-must be regarded as really on 
the decline. 

Dr. Apams has published, at the re- 
quest of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, a Philosophical Treatise on the 
Hereditary Peculiarities of the Human 
Race; with Notes illustrative of the 
subject, particularly Gout, Scrofula, and 
Madness. The second edition, with an 
Appendix on the Goitres and Cretins of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. 

Mr. Cuarves Situ, author of the 
sacred epic poem, the Mosiad, just pub- 
lished, proposes to publish three little 
comedies, in French and English, for the 
use of young ladies. This mode of in- 
struction combines improvement in read- 
ing and translating the two languages 
respectively—in recitation and delivery 
—and in giving graceful ease in address, 
actien, and manners. It is conveyed in 
a form calculated to attract and gratify 
the youthful mind, and, by practically 
inculeating moral principles, to amend 
the heart. ‘This is particularly the case 
with the little dramas now announced, 
which are titled the School for Vanity, 
Indiscretion Corrected, and Arrogance 
Punished. They were written by the 
author at Rouen, for the improvement of 
his own daughters, and acted by them, 
when he and they were, in common with 
the other English visitors, detained prison- 
ersin France, under the appellation of hos- 
tages, during all the late protracted war. 

Fragments of several Orations of Ci- 
cero, with a Commentary of Asconius 
Vedianus, from original MSS. lately dis- 
covered in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, will speedily be published under 
the direction of Mr, James G, JAck- 
SON. 

In last month’s Magazine we gave 
some account (in the London Intelligence ) 
of a mysterious marriage between an 
opulent and venerable banker and a ju- 





venile and buxom daughter of Thalia. 
All the mystery will be speedily elucidat. 
ed by a pamphlet, now in the press, by a 
gentleman who knows too much of the 
matter, under the appropriate title of 
Fine Acting ; in which will be given some 
very curious and interesting anecdotes of 
the celebrated parties. 

M. Schlegel’s Course of Dramatic Lec- 
tures is translating from the German by 
Mr. BLAck, and printing in two octavo 
volumes. 

The Life and Correspondence of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, cousin to James I. of 
England, compiled from the original let- 
ters (never before published) are prepar- 
ing for publication. 

Mr. MACKENZIE has in considerable 
forwardness Speculations on various Sub- 
jects ; consisting of a series of literary, 
moral, and religious essays, 

The Rev. WM. Coxe is preparing for 
the press Memoirs of John Duke of 
Marlborough, chiefly drawn from his 
private correspondence and family docu- 
ments, preserved at Blenheim, as well as 
from other authentic sources never before 
published ; in two quarto volumes, with 
pertraits, maps, plans, &c. 

Dr. READE, of Cork, will soon publish 
Optical Outlines of a new Theory of 
Vision, Light, and Colour, with Experi- 
ments on Radiant Caloric. 

A Collection of Critical Tracts on 
English Poetry, by Gascoigne, Webbe, 
Harington, Campion, and others, edited 
by Mr. HasELWwoop, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Tuomas Noste, of Liverpool, is 
printing, in an octavo volume, Hampden, 
or the Concentric, a poem. 

Dr. Miter, editor of the fourth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
intends to publish a new Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, to be called the Encyclopedia 
Edinensis. 

Wo. Prrt, esq. late of Pendeford, is 
preparing for the press a Topographical 
History of Staffordshire, compiled from 
the most authentic sources, and to form 
a large volume in octavo. 

Miss WeEKs has in the press the Phi- 
lanthropist, a novel, in three volumes. 

The Royal Wanderer, or the Exile of 
England, a novel, in three volumes, is in 
the press, 

A Treatise on Domestic Poultry, Pi- 
geons, and Rabbits, from the memoranda 
made during nearly forty years’ practice 
of BaninGton Mowsray, esq. will 
soon appear. 

A continuation of the pasquinade, en- 
titled Bonaparte-Phobia, will soon ap- 
pear. 































































Preparing for publication, in one oc- 
tavo volume, a Treatise on Theology, 
written by Mrs. Lucy Hutcuinson, au- 
thor of the Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, governor of Nottingham cas- 
tle and town, &ec. &c. To which will 
be added, a Letter written by Mrs. 
Hutchinson to her Daughter on the 
Principles of the Christian Religion; also 
the Lite of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by 
herself, a fragment. 

The Annual Register for 1614 will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 

The Virgin Bride, a romaice, is ina 
state of great forwardness. 

Dr. SpurziEI™ is printing, for the use 
of general readers, Outlines of his Physi- 
ognomical System; also a new edition 
of his larger work. 

Mr. Astiey Cooper is preparing for 
re-publication his work on the Anatomy 
and Surgical Treatment of Hernia. 

A new edition, in seven volumes, oc- 
tavo and quarto, is nearly ready, of 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical, Historical, and 
Civil Memorials, with the pages of the 
folio edition preserved in the margin.— 
This will be followed by a new edition of 
his Anna's of the Reformation. 

Dr. CAMPBELL’s Lectures on Ecclesi- 
astical History, in two volumes, is re- 
ywrinting uniform with the new edition of 
his Transiation of the Gospels, and will 
soon appear. 

Mr. BLAINE is preparing a new edi- 
tion, entirely re-modelled, with numerous 
alterations and important additions, of 
the Outlines of the Veterinary Art, il- 
lustrated by anatomical and other en- 
gravings. 

Messrs. H. and J. A. REPTON are pre- 
paring to publish Fragments on Land- 
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scape Gardening and Architecture, as 
connected with rural scenery, illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

The following works are nearly ready 
for publication :— 

Commentaries on some of the most im- 
portant Diseases of Children. Part the 
First; containing observations on the 
Mortality of Children—on Diet—Denti- 
tion—-Convulsive Affections—Inflamma- 
tion of the Brain—Hydrocephalus inter- 
nus—and Epilepsy. By Joun CLARKE, 
M.D. &c. 

A Serics of Illustrations for the Lord 
of the Isles, a poem, by Walter Scott, 
esq. From the Designs of RrcHarp 
WESTALL, esq. R.A. 

The Paris Spectator ; or, l'Hermite de 
la Chaussée-d Antin: containing obser- 
vations upon Parisian Manners and Cus- 
toms at the commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century; translated from the 
French by WM. JERDAN. in two volumes, 
duodecimo. 

An Introduction to Entomology; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of In- 
sects, by the Rev. Wm. Kirsy, B.A. 
F.L.S. author of Monographia apnm An- 
gle, and Wo. SPENCE, esq. F.LS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Cau- 
bul, and its dependencies im Persia, 
Tartary, and India; comprising a View 
of the Afghaun Nation, and a History of 


| the Doorraunee Monarchy. By the Hon. 


MouNTSYUART ELpnuinsTONe, of the 
Hon. East-India Company's service, resi- 
dent of the court of Poona, and fate 
envoy to the King of Caubul, with co- 
loured plates of the costume of the 
country, and a map of the kingdom ; in 
quarto, 
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Tue LADY’S CORRECT LIST oF trHE AMUSEMENTS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, LECTURES, &c. IN THE METROPOLIS, For JULY, 
1815, WITH THE TIMES anp TERMS or ADMISSION. 
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I Amusements in each number of our 
first volume, in future the alterations only 
will be recorded in our Announcements, 

Paintings.-—Tlhie ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SociETY OF PAINTERS IN OIL 
AND WATER CoLours, at the Great 
Rooms, Spring Gardens, has closed. 

Natural History, §¢.—The exhibition of 
the SeRPENT ALIVE, Boa Consiriclor, 
349, Strand, is discontinued, 

Phenomena. —S1MON PAAP, from Hol- 
Jand, 26 years of age, 28 inches in height, 
weighs 27 pounds, at 55, Piccadilly. 4s. 

An Enormous CHILD, 319, Strand. 

Miscellunevus.—Transparent and Buoy- 


AVING given the general List of 








ant ASROSTATIC FiGuREs, as large as life, 
made from Goldbeater’s Skin; compre- 
hending the Emperor Alexander, Henry 
{V. of France, &c. ; 35, Piccadilly. 1s. 
trom 10 till 10 at night. 

THE Bririsu Forum, a Debating So- 
ciety, at No. 22, New Bond Street.— 
Every Friday evening, at 7. 1s. 

Tieatres— Drury Lane Theatre is 
expected to close the gzd July, and the 
Lyceum immediately opens. Coventr 
GARDEN closes the 15th, and the Little 
Theatre in the HAYMARKET opens about 
the 12th. 

VAUXHALL GarRpDENsS, Munday, Weds 
nesday, and Friday. 4s, 
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MHE sanguinary conflict has conmenc- | 

ed, and we write in the blaze of 
victory and of triumph. The recent de- 
feat of the French emperor has probably 
displayed the warlike energies of the 
British character in a stronger light than 
any event upon record, and in propor- 
tion to the glory of the exertion is the 
reward of it. We had scarcely sat down 
to comment upon a transaction which 
must live for ever in the military annals 
of mankind, and, with due gravity and 
consideration, to speculate upon the pro- 
babie consequences of so great an over- 
throw, when we were interrupted by the 
extraordinary intelligence that Napoleon 
had abdicated a second time. In the 
moments of revolution and change, poli- 
tical discussion is precisely the most 
impertinent thing in the world. The ra- 
pidity of transaction mocks every attempt 
either to precede or to follow it; and all 
that can be hoped from the most ingeni- 
ous conjecture is, not that it will be more 
correct, but that it will be less erroneous 
than the crude opinion of the multitade. 
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We shall, therefore, decline every thing 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR 


ULLETIN of the King’s Health.— 

* Windsor Castle, June 3.—The King 

has passed the last month in tranquillity 

and comfort, but his Majesy’s disorder 
is not diminished.” 

The arrival of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales in wiis country is not 
likely to take piace so soon as Was ex- 
pected. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales now 
receives the homage due to her station, 
as presumptive heiress to the throne.— 
Monday, 24th May, she gave her first 
evening party. Her Majesty, Princesses 
Augusta and Mary, went to it; the 
princess conducted her royal relatives to 
her drawing room, where coffee, tea, and. 
other refreshments, were served up.— 
She visited Covent Garden Theatre, for 
the first time, on Saturday, 27th May, 
and was hailed with enthusiasm. On her 
head she wore a coronet of red roses, and 
the pinnacle of a fleur-de-lis. Her other 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
O! World, thy slippery turns !—SHAKSPEARE, 


of the kind for the present, and content 
ourselves with observing, that the general 
sentiment at this time is that Louis X VIIL 
will be restored to the throne of France 
without further contest, although many 
profess to expect a struggle fer a repub- 
lic. Shouid the latter attempt be made, 
it is evident that the allies will hold 
on, and, if so, a few more battles may be 
fought; but, on the pa.t of the Frencti:, 
whether Bonapartites or republicans, we 
think most hopelessly. The people of 
France have worn out profession and 
principle of every kind; and all they 
for a long time past have given in lieu of 
them is mere verbiage, which makes not 
the slightest impression either upon 
themselves or upon any one else. If they 
suffer, they deserve it: they have be- 
trayed the universal cause of mankind ia 
every instance; and the folly and suffer- 
ings of generations unborn will be coun- 
tenanced and vindicated by their ab- 
surdity. tis now quite clear that there 
must be an apprenticeship to freedom, 
and that the French have not served out 
their time. 
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costume consisted of a pea-green slip, 
trimmed with gold lace, a white muslin 
body, and long full sleeves, and her waist 
was bound by a girdle of green, clasped 
with diamonds.—The princess appears 
of a lively disposition, and in size is 
much inclined to the en bon point. 

The Duke of Kent’s wines have been 
brought to the hammer. A general feel- 
ing of sorrow prevails at the necessity of 
this sale: the duke’s amiable qualities, 
his attention to objects of national and 
charitable interest, render it a subject of 
regret that he should experience any 
embarrassment. 

Statue of the King.—The statue of his 
Majesty, voted by the corporation of 
London, is now opened in the great 
council chamber, twelve feet from the 
floor, in a niche of dark-coloured marble. 
His Majesty is sculptured in his royal 
robes, holding the scroll of an address in 
his left hand; the right is extended, to 
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represent the sovereign as in the act of 
returning an answer to an address which 
had been presented to him. 

Saturday, June 5,a numerous mecting 
of the subscribers to the British and Fo- 
reign System of Education, was held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. The Duke of 
Sussex took the chair about one o’clock. 
The reports were read, and were highly 
satisfactory to the meeting. The esta- 
blishment of a school in British India, 
founded by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, and the gencral adoption of the 
system throughout America, France, 
Germany, &c. were amongst the interest- 
ing facts stated in the reports. It was 
caiculated that not less than 250,000 
children had been educated in the British 
empire, and, including colenies and fo- 
reign parts, about 2,000,000 in organised 
schools. 

The magnificent baronial féte of the 
Duke of Norfolk at Arundel Castile, 
which we anounced in last Magazine, 
has taken place with great eclat.—The 
new room in the castic, called the barons’ 
room, is 115 feet iv lexgth, and 45 in 
width, The roof is entirely of the finest 
oak, from his Grace’s own domains, exe- 
euted in a masterly style of workman- 
ship, all in the taste of the 15th century, 
when the elaborate Gothic was at its 
perfection. Besides the Magna Charta 
window, there are eight windows, on 
which are painted the figures of eight 
barons, in various dresses of the ancient 
costume. ‘The library is 150 feet in 
length, and is supposed to be the finest 
piece of modern Gothic workmanship in 
England. Jn the utmost polish of maho- 
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have not room to enter into details of 
this splendid entertainment ; but we shall 
give the observations of the noble duke, 
when, on the first day, the health of the 
Duke of Wellington was drunk. His 
Grace rose, and stated, that, while the 
glorious achievements of this great ge- 
neral beamed upon the mind in all the 
glorious resplendence of action, we must 
not forget from whence the laws under 
which he had fought and conquered pre- 
ceeded. He had invited (and no man 
could feel more sensibly the honour done 
him) the distinguished party before him 
for the purpose of commemorating an 
event which ought to be reverenced as 
the foundation of the rights end privi- 
leges of the people: he alluded to those 
illustrious characters, the ancient barons 
of England, who compe'led King John 
to sign an instrument which secured to 
all ranks an equal administration of jus- 
tice. He hoped the commemoration of 
such an event would be carried down 
the stream of posterity, and ever be im- 
pressed on the minds of all ages with 
respect and adoration. He concluded 


| an animated speech by proposing “ the 


pious memory of the twelve barons who 
compelled King John to sign Magna 
Charta for the security and liberties of 
the people.” This was followed by loud 
applause. 

Arundel Castlz.—It is commonly said 
that the earldom of Arundel depends 
upon this castic, and the saying is so far 
true as that the lawful possessor of it 


| would be Earl of Arundel, without writ 


gany there is, if one may use the expres- | 
sion, a sort of gravity and dignity which | 


peculiarly adapt it for the most orna- 


mented works in that style.—The féte | 


cemmenced on the 15th nit. On the 
western turret of the tower, fronting the 
grand entrance, the Sussex militia co- 
lours were waving triumphantly. Two of 
the band, to represent heralds, were 
stationed in the gallery under the turret, 
and on the approach of every carriage 
to the gates of the castle the bugle-horn 
was flourished, agreeably to ancient cus- 


tom. When all the company had arrived, | 


the colours were taken in and suspended 
from the gallery of the barons’ chamber, 
The company was numerous and ele- 
gant. A true English dinner of the best 
description was given. Musicand dancing 
succeeded, and every thing calculated 
to give entertainment. Fresh visitors 
arrived every day ; and three days in the 
week, during its continuance of twenty- 
one days, the castle was open to every 
person of respectable appearance. We 


{ 





or patent, even though the descent of 
the title had been interrupted by the 
passing of the estate to female heirs. 
This matter was enquired into by par- 
liament, in the year 1453, and the ear!- 
dom was then found to have been a feudal 
honour, or territorial dignity, before as 
well as after the conquest. We are not 
sure that the present Duke of Norfolk 
has, through any female ancestor, the 


| blood of the Saxon earls of Arundel; bat 


he has that of the first Norman earls, the 
Fitz Alans, or Fitz-Alleyns.—The How- 
ards are descendants, in the feniale line, 
of the Mowbrays; of whom ‘Thomas, 
Lord Mowbray, great-grandson of 'Tho- 
mas de Brotherton, fifth son of Edward 
I., married, about the year 1100, the 
sister and co-heiress of YThomas Fitz- 
Alleyn, Earl of Arundel, by whom the 
estate and earldom of Arundel were 
brought into the family. 

In the King’s Bench, in the course of 
last month, the attorney-general obtained 
a rule to shew cause why a criminal in- 
formation should not be filed against 
Charles Arundel Wright, the sule propri- 


























etor, printer, and publisher, of the 
“ Postscript,” for a libel on Col. Berke- 
ley ; insinuating that the colonel had been 
guilty of gross impropriety of conduct 
towards Lady Deerhurst, with the coun- 
tenance of her lord, whilst they were on 
a visit, during their honey-moon, at Ber- 
keley Castle, the residence of the in- 
formant. The rule afterwards was made 
absolute. 

A rule for an information was also 
granted and made absolute against Sir 
N. Wraxal, for a libel, in his recently- 
published ‘* History of his own Times,” 
on a Russian officer; who is there as- 
serted to have stated that the Empress 
Catherine of Russia had, with the con- 
nivance of the King of Wirtemberg, 
occasioned the late Queen of Wirtemberg 
to be poisoned ; that, on the arrival of 
the King of Wirtemberg in this country, 
he demanded the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land in marriage, to which the King of 
England refused his consent, on the 
ground of the concern the King of Wir- 
temberg had had in the death of his first 
wife. 

Gilbert Burnet,a medical practitioner, 
was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for having caused two children, 
whom he had inoculated, to be publicly 
conveyed and exposed through the 
Streets, 

In Doctors’ Commons, a proceeding of 
nullity of marriage was instituted by a 
hasband against his wife, on the ground 
that the banns had been published in one 
chapel, and the marriage solemnised in 
another. ‘The court held that this was a 
valid marriage. 

Difference in Religious Opinions.—Dr. 
G. Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, in his 
charge to the clergy at the triennial vi- 
sitation at Bedford, denounced the Bible 
Societies as dangerous to the established 
religion, and to the orthodox principles 
of those who attended them: he consi- 
dered the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge as capable of fultiiling every 
object of the Bible Society. His lordship 
Stated, that, though it be our duty to 
shew forbearance and charity towards 
all our Christian brethren, yet that we 
are not authorised to give the right hand 
of fellowship or co-operation to those who 
eause divisions ; but, on the contrary, we 
are taught (Rom. xvi. 7.) to avuid them: 
and he seemed to think it most absurd 
and unaccountable that they, who prayed 

in their Liturgy to be delivered from 
Jalse doctrine, heresy, and schism, should 
unite in religious associations with those 
who publicly avow the falsest doctrines, 
the most notorious heresies, and the most 
determined schism. 

Beitisu Lapy'’s Mac. No.7, 
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On the other hand, at a meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. the 
Hon. and Rev. the Dean of Wells spoke 
in the warmest terms of the benefits de- 
rived to religion by the exertions of this 
society, not only in this country but 
abroad, particularly in the Netherlands 
and in America. The society had distri- 
buted more thana million of Bibles and 
Testaments ; and might, with God’s bless- 
ing, in a short time diffuse the Gospel 
throughout all nations. Mr. John Thorn- 
ton, the treasurer, stated, the income of 
the last year was 99,854l.; the expendi- 
ture and engagements to societies at 
home and abroad, about 119,000/. He 
described the great field for future exer- 
tion in the most glowing colours, parti- 
cularly in the vast empire of Rassia, 
whither he had travelled. He said, he 
felt the highest gratification on hearing 
of the subscription of the Tartar muiti: 
he looked on it as the first opening to the 
admission of the truth, and the promise 
of a day of illumination among a people 
almost worthy of its brightness. 

On the ist ultimo Mr. John Bannister 
had his benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 
when he took his final farewell of the 
stage, At the conclusion of the after- 
piece of the “ Children of the Wood,” in 
which he sustained his favourite charac- 
ter of Walter, he came forward, and a 
most brilliant audience, with one spon- 
taneous movement, rose, and cheered 
him with the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, among which those of the jadies 
were not the least conspicuous, 

The first stone of Southwark-bridge 
was laid, on the 29th May, by Sir J. 
Jackson, bart. It is to consist of tree 
arches of cast-iron. 

There is a woman now living in Man- 
chester, with her fifth husband! She is 
in the 50th year of her age, and was a 
widow not more than nine weeks at a 
time ; the last time she became a widow, 
it was only seven weeks. 

The following whimsical advertisement 
lately appeared in a moming paper :— 
** In that period of life which best ad- 
mits the moulding of the future man, a 
youth, just turned of seventeen, is offered 
to such as may want such a person. He 
can abridge a dispatch like a precise 
writer; he can punctuate compositica 
and correct the press; he can clean 
plate, rub furniture, and wait at table. 
Serving often for a dictionary, his good 
spelling has prevented many a reference 
to Dr. Johnson—while his dexterity im 
the kitchen has supplied the absence of 
the cook, by dressing his master’s dinner. 
He can clean shoes, copy writing accu- 
rately, aud play a little on the ute. 
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Boyish, according to his years; yet, in- 
tellectually, better fitted for the purposes 
of life than nine-tenths of mankind in 
meridian maturity.” 

A farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
Melton Mowbray, having spoken disre- 
spectfully of a young man and woman in 
Scalford, they threatened him with an 
action for defamation; to avert which 
he went to beg the young woman’s par- 
don, After expressing great sorrow for 
what he had said, he told her he would 
allow her to pump on him as long as she 
liked, if she would then forgive him. 
This proposal being accepted, he knelt 
down under a pump, from which she, 
with much spirit and resolution, so plen- 
tifuily supplied him with cold water that | 
the poor fellow seemed nearly deprived 
of his life ere her anger was appeased. 

There is now growing in the garden of 
T’. B. Perkins, esq. of Rickerscote, near 
Stafford, a brocoli, measuring six feet and 
two enches in circumference. 

Ten young persons, nine of them fe- 
males, were drowned off Sidmouth, De- 
vonshire, by the upsetting of a boat. 
They had been on a party of pleasure, 
and two of them were married only that 
morning. 

Miss Bound, returning from a neigh- 
bouring farm to her house near Fareham, 
Hants, with a party, a young man, her 
cousin, in a frolic, tired off a fowling- 
piece from behind a hedge to frighten. 
her, but shot her through the dead, and 
She died instantly. 

Recently, a young man appointed to 
meet his sweetheart at the market of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, While on his way, 
the elements began to darken, the light- 
ning darted its vivid flashes, the thunder 
rolled aloud ; and, as he was passing over 
a lofty hill, in the parish of Smisby, he 
was struck by the electric fiuid, and 
killed on the spot. His clothes were li- 
terally torn from his body, his watch- 
chain was cut in two, and his watch and 
some silver were melted in his pocket. 

A stone has been placed over the re- 
mains of Joanna Southcott, in the New 
Burial Ground, adjoining the Regeut’s 
Park, with the following inscription :—~ 
“ In memory of Joanna Southcott, who 

departed this life, December 27, 1814, 

aged 65 years. 
“* While, through all thy wond’rous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptur’d gaz’d: 
While vain sages think they know 
Secrets thou alone can’st show, 
Time alone will tell what hour 
‘Lhow'it appear in greater pow’r! ! !” 

MARRIAGES, 
In Park-lane, John Tharp, esq. of 
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Chippenham Park, to the Right Hon. 








































Lady Hannah Charlotte Hay, daughter of 
the late Marquis of Tweedale. 

In Bolton-row, the Right Hon. Lord 
Petre, to Frances, eldest daughter of Sir 
“¢ Bedingfield, bart. of Oxburgh, Nor- 
olk. 

At St. James’s, Jas. Eversfield, esq. of 
Catsfield, Sussex, to Miss Crew, eldest 
daughter of R. H. Crew, esq. secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance. 

At Streatham, Chas. Borradaile, esq. 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of J. Henry 
Baker, esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Sir 
Galbraith Lowry Cole, G. C. to the Lady 
Francis Harris, daughter to the Earl of 
Malmesbury.—J. W. Lukin, esq. to Mary 
Amelia, eldest daughter of W. Merry, 
esq. deputy secretary at war. 

At Streatham, Alex. Gordon, esq. to 
Eleanor, second daughter of J. H. Baker, 
esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey. 

Lieut.-Col. James Allan, 94th regt. to 
Sarah Isabella, only daughter of Andrew 
Timbrell, esy. Upper Guildford-street. 

At Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, 
Chas. Scott Murray, esg. of Cavendish- 
square, to Mrs. John Buller, of Glouces- 
ter-place, Portman-square. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, at Air- 
ton, John Birbeck, esq. of Settle, banker, 
to Margaret, daughter of John Ion, esq. 
of Dent. 

At Lambeth Palace, Thos. Thornton, 
esq. of Flintham House, near Newark, to 
Anne Catharine, daughter to the late, 
and sister to the present, James Whyte, 
esq. of Pilton House, Devon, and niece 
to the late Sir Robt. Hildyard, bart. 

At Mary-le-bone, Henry Boulton, esq. 
of South Lutfenham, Rutland, to Emma, 
fourth daughter of Thos. Lane, esq. late 
of Knuston Hall, Northamptonshire. 

At St. Paul's, Covent Garden, Sir F. 
Boynton, bart. of Burton Agnes, York- 
shire, to Miss Bucktrout, of the same 
place. 

Capt. Linthorne, R.N. of Poole, Dor- 
set, to Miss Ann Buckler, of Corsley, 
Wilts. 

Lieut.-Col. R. J. Harvey, to Charlotte 
Mary, daughter of R. J. Harvey, esq. of 
Watton, Norfolk. 

S. P. Rigaud, esq. astronomer to the 
observatory at Richmond, and professor 
of geometry at Oxford, to Miss C. W. 
Jordan, eldest daughter of G. W. Jordan, 
esq. colonial agent for Barbadoes. 

Major-Gen. Bradshaw, of the East- 
India Company’s service, to Miss Sophia 
Hoadly Ashe, of Bath. 

H. H. Daly, esq. of Kilcooly Castle, 
co. Galway, Ireland, to Honora, second 
daughter of the late A. Keogh, esq. ef 
Camia, co, Roscommon. 
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W. J. Alexander, esq. eldest son of R. 
Alexander, esq. of Seamaunt, co, Dublin, 
to Miss Temple, eldest daughter of the 
late H. Temple, esq. of Waterstown, 
co. Westmeath. 

At Staverton, Wilts, Capt. H. Gould, 
77th regt to Eliza, second daughter of 
the late T. Stillman, esq. of Trowbridge. 

J. H. Austen, esq. of Ensbury, Dorset, 
to Miss Haynes, of the Polygon, Win- 
chester, daughter of the late W. R. 
Haynes, esq. of Lonesome-lodge, Surrey. 

At North Throesby, Lincolushire, Mr. 
Squires to Mrs. Wallace, being the lady’s 
third husband within thirteen months. 

J. Hunt, esq. of Dudly, to Lydia, 
fourth daughter of the late Thos. Rich- 
ards, esq. of Clapton, Middlesex, 

In one day, near Boston, Sarah, Su- 
sanna, and Mary Mottley, three sisters, 
to three young men of the same place. 

At Bromley, Kent, Charles, second 
son of Edwin H. Sandys, esq. late of 
Kingston, Kent, to Miss Sedley Frances 
Burdett. 

At Bunbury, Mr. John Richardson, of 
Beeston, to Miss Dodd, after a perse- 
vering, affectionate, and arduous court- 
ship of 36 years! 

At Northampton, Richard Myddleton 
Lloyd, esq. of Wrexham, to Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of George Smith, esq. of 
Northampton. 

At Gretna GREEN, Frederick G. 
Stevenson, esq. R.N. fourth son of Mr. 
Alderman S. of Stamford, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Mackeness, esq. of Lincoln ; this union 
being the third between the sons of Mr. 
Stevenson and the heiresses of the late 
Mr. Mackeness,—Chas. H. Basely, esq. 
of Dover-street, Piccadilly, to Anne, 
only daughter of the late Albany Wade, 
esq. of Scotch House, Durham.—Capt. 
Bontein, of the life guards, son of Sir 
G. Bontein, to the daughter of Sir E. 
Stanley, now in the East-Indies. The 
elopement took place on a Sunday: the 
parties rode out from Lady Bontein’s, to 
take an airing before dinner, At Barnet 
they entered a chaise and four, and pro- 
ceeded to Gretna Green, whither they 
were pursued by Lady Stanley. After 
the union they met at Carlisle, and re- 
turned to town together: the bride is 
under fourteen years of age, and hasa 
handsome fortune. 

At West Alvington, Mr. Willing, aged 
70, to Mrs. Cocks, aged 30. This is the 
lady’s third husband: she was married 
to the first in 1810, who was aged 75; 
and in 1814 to a second, aged 77. 

At Doynton, in Gloucestershire, Mr. 
Wilson, to Sarah Lock, a gipsy girl. 
Tlus event was celebrated by the ring- 
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67 
ing of bells. A handsome dinner was 
provided at the Bull inn, in Hinton; a 
ball followed, at which the whole of the 
gipsy corps, and the inhabitants for 
miles round, were present. At eleven 
o'clock the dingy tribe retired ; but not 
before the father of the bride called for 
a pint pot, which he filled with guineas 
and presented to the bridegroom ! 

At Sanding of Knoydart, North Bri- 
tain, Lieut. R. M‘Donnell, tacksman, 
aged 95, to Miss Catherine M‘Donnell, 
aged 22. The bridegroom was an officer 
under the chief of the clan, during the 
troubles in 1745, and bore a share in 
every engagement, and received on many 
occasions the thanks of the pretender, 
Prince Charles. He was afterwards in 
the service of George I. and II. and now 
enjoys half-pay from his present Ma- 


jesty. 
DEATHS. 

Lieut.-General Eveleigh, of the royal 
artificers, formerly commandant of that 
branch of the Portsmouth garrison. 

In Manstield-street, Charlotte Amelia, 
wife of the Right Hon. T. Steele, and 
daughter of the late Gen. Sir David 
Lindsay, bart. 

At Newton Don, Sir Alexander Don, 
bart, 

Mr. Wm. Nicholson, who established 
the Philosophical Journal in 1797, and 
ably conducted that valuable work to 
its conclusion in 1814. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, Capt. Rich. 
Percy, R.N. 

In St. James’s-street, Mr. James Gill- 
ray, the celebrated artist, well known for 
his numerous engraved works, particu- 
larly in the satirical and caricature line. 

Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Johnstone, 3d guards, 

The Rev. James Phillott, D.D. rector 
and arclideacon of Bath, and rector of 
Stanton Priory, Somerset. 

John Brown, M.D. and formerly an 
eminent surgeon, of Bury. 

Tn the Precincts, Canterbury, the Rev. 
Edw. Walsby, D.D. one of the preben- 
daries of Canterbury cathedral, rector of 
Lanbourn, Essex, and of St. Dionis, 
Backchureh, London. 

At Ludlow, Sir John Boyd, bart. 

At Newland, Gloucestershire, Walter 
Wm. Adair, esq. captain 85d rest. 

At Newcastle-under-Lyme, Thos, Hor- 
wood, esq. banker. 

At Lanivet, Cornwall, three old wo- 
men, in whom the following extraorii- 
nary circumstances united :—They were 
born in the same year, had each attained 
the age of 100 years, and were interred 
on the same day. 

At Edinburgh, Rd. Bannatine, esq.— 
Brig.-Gen. Wm. Dickson, of Kilbucho, 
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lieutenant-governor of Cork, 42d regt.— 
John Blackader, esq. late accountant- 
general of excise. 

At Dunbar, 88, Capt. Thos. Dawson. 
He had been forty-two voyages to Green- 
land, and was considered the commodore 
of the Greenland seas. 

At Round green, Durham, 102, Mr. J. 
Stcele. He lived to see seven genera- 
tions :—his grandfather, father, children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 
great-great-grandchildren, near 200 of 
whom are now living. — 

Of the confluent small-pox, at Bromp- 
ton, near Sheffield, Miss Harriet Jones, 
26. This young lady had been inoculated 
before she was three years old, and was 
supposed to have had the small-pox very 
favourably. 

At Tarragona, in Spain, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, G.C.B. 

At Meldorf, in the Danish dominions, 
82, Mr. Niebhur, the author of the well- 
known Travels in Arabia, &c. 

At Columbo, in the island of Ceylon, 
the Right Hon. Lady Louisa Rodney, 
wife of the Hon. John Rodney, and se- 
cond daughter to the Countess of Ald- 
borough. 

In America, Rob. Fulton, esq. inventor 
of steam vessels of war, and a safe and 
certain method of submarine explosion : 
the first is happily so far completed in 
steam frigate Fulton the First, that she 
may be finished by other hands. 

At Madras, Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, 
hart. K.C.B. commander in chief of his 
}Majesty’s naval forces in the East-Indies. 
No officer ever exceeded him for the 
united qualities of zeal, enterprise, and 
judgment. Not to mention earlier in- 
stances of his merit, he brought the Juno 
frigate out of ‘Toulon hai bour, when the 
continuance of the British colours there 
had tempted him into it, afier the French 
were in possession of it. Jn the battle 
of Aboukir he commanded the Zealous ; 
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and, when the two French ships of the 
line made their escape after the action 

he stood out after them both, but Lord 
Nelson, finding he could not support him, 
would not suffer him to pursue them 
singly. He afterwards lost an arm in the 
capture of five French frigates. Finally, 
in the Baltic, being a-head of his own 
fleet, he pursued the whole Russian fleet, 
of fifteen or sixteen sail of the line, rely- 
ing upon being speedily supported by his 
friend, the gallant Byam Martin, and 
ultimately by the whole. His courage 
was again successful; and the strain of 
affectionate praise in which he mentioned 
his second was truly Nelsonian, like all 
the rest of his conduct. 

On his passage trom India, Wm. Mack- 
intesh, esq. a gentleman whose talents, 
learning, and varied accomplishments, it 
was fondly hoped, were destined to add 
Justre to the splendid reputation esta- 
blished by his countrymen in the East, 
After an excellent education at home, 
Mr. Mackintosh continued his studies in 
oriental literature for several years at 
the college established at Fort-William 
for the education of young gentlemen 
intended for the higher offices in the civil 
establishment of the East-India Company. 
At two successive examinations, the gold 
medal, presented to the most distinguish- 
ed scholar, was allotted to him; but his 
studies were unfortunately pursued with 
an eagerness that impaired his health, 
and made a temporary return to Europe 
necessary for its re-establishment. Asa 
scholar, his acquirements were extensive, 
ranging through every department of 
science, and comprehending whatever is 
valuable in European literature, or cap- 
tivating in oriental poetry; and in his 
poetical versions of Hafiz are combined 
delicacy of taste, smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and felicity of expression. As a 
man, he was every thing that is amiable, 





LADIES FASHIONABLE DRESSES, 


ep 


yf ORNING DRESS of mull muslin: 
-"* the body drawn full in flutes, with 
evening-primroese or Pomona-green rib- 
band; the sleeves full, and tied up with 
bows of ribband to correspond. Bottom 
of the dress in triple flutes, drawn out 
with ribband and bows, to correspond in 
colour with the other parts of the dress, 

A spencer of evening-primrose, trim- 
med with rich fringe, and fastened with 
bows of ribband at the hands and up the 





arms. A large cape, in the French fa- 
shion. 

A Turkish hat, or bonnet, trimmed 
with a large bunch of flowers. Elastic 
silk stockings. Shoes or boots of Pomona- 
green, with gloves to correspond. Neck- 
lace, ear-rings, and parasol, as in our 
last. 

CARRIAGE DRESS.—A pelisse of 
white sattin, with a French back, and full 


Spanish sleeves slashed at the bottom. 
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Full Mechlin sleeves under the above, 
with a triple trimming of Mechlin net 
round the hands. ‘The O'Neil bonnet, of 
a peculiar straw, with triple trimming of 
lace to match the pelisse, anda plume of 
ostrich feathers. 

Dress of rich striped sarsnet, trimmed 
at the bottom with rich crape to corre- 
spond. Fancy shoes or boots of striped 
jean, to match the colour of the dress. 

White lace spencers, lined with sars- 
net of peach blossom, or various other 
colours, are also in high estimation in the 
carr-age costume. There is great variety 
in their form, but the one most in esti- 
mation is composed of white spotted lace, 
let in very full toa rich narrow letting-in 
lace: the back is broad, the waist short ; 
there is no collar or any thing worn | 
round the throat. The cape is composed | 
of a piece of lace, worked ina very rich | 
and elegant pattern (which may be worn | 
separately as a tippet) ; it is fastened on | 

| 
| 
| 





the shoulders, and the ends hang loose 

down the front. The sleeve, which is 

Jong and wide, and is loose from the lin- 

ing and open in front of the arm, is | 
drawn in with bows of narrow ribband 

to match. 

Very small scarfs of French silk, and | 
larger ones of lace, are also much worn 
in the carriage costume. 

FULL DRESS.—Slip of white sattin, 
trimmed with broad blond lace at the 
bottom and with tulle above it. The 
dress of Turkish gauze, elegantly fes- 
tooned up with roses, drawn full at the 
top, and trimmed with blond lace and 
tulle. Full sleeves, looped up with roses; 


Flortulana., 








white sattin sash, with rich tassels. Ear- 
rings, necklace, and bracelets, of ame- 
thysts set with pearls. White kid gloves, 
and white sattin shoes, 

The hair dressed very full behind with 
loose curls ; the front to correspond, but 
divided in the middle. ‘The hair inter- 
mixed with pearls, and ornamented with 
a wreath of hollyhocks, 
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GENERAL OpsERVATIONS.—Hats or 
bonnets made of plaited whalebone are 
now much worn; they are either white 
or coloured, lined with corresponding 
coloured sattin, and adorned with plumes 
of feathers. 

The O’Neil bonnet is the last novelty : 
the shape is very becoming; it may be 
made of whalebone, chip, or straw; and 
it is ornamented with ribband and fea. 
thers. 

The French bonnet continues on the 
decline: it is now only worn by ladies 
of a certain age, who do not change fa- 
shions often, or by foreigners, who have 
either not had time to accommodate 
themselves to our fashions, or are too 
much habituated to French frippery to 
admire true elegance in a more simple 
form. 

Worked muslin, in frills, bordering, 
flounces, tippets, and every other appen- 
dage of elegant dress, where it can be 
worn with propriety, is now very fashion- 
able; and it is to be hoped will long 
continue so, since it gives employment 
to many industrious females, who, with- 
out such encouragement, might want the 
means of subsistence. Frills, &c. of 
blend lace, worked with rich borders, 
and drawn with coloured ribband, are 
also much worn. 

Flowers continue to be very fashion- 
able. They are worn in great profusion, 
so as to form a complete garland on the 
head, besides being introduced in other 
parts of the dress. 

The prevailing colours are—the morn- 
ing and the evening primrose, Pomona- 
green, and peach-blossom. 

Cornelian necklaces, Xc. are much 
worn in undress ; pearls and diamonds 
in dress, 

The only novelty in shoes or boots is 
the striped jean: they may be had of all 
colours, and should correspond with the 
dress, 





HORTULANA. 
JULY. 


Crown’d witha wreath of 


lilies, breathing cool 


Their fragrance o’er his throbbing temples, comes 
July, with languid step and panting, asks 


The shade retreshful and 


the dropping fount. 


2 a 


muis is generally the hottest month in the year. Hence an evaporation takes 


place from the surface of the earth, 


and large clouds are formed which pour 


down their watery stores, and frequently deluge the country with floods. These 
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summer storms are generally attended with thunder. Animals are oppressed with 
universal languor, and bend their way to pools of water, the coveris of the forest, 
or any other place to shade them from the almost vertical sun. 
——- The daw, 

Tue rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks, 

That the calm village in their verdant arms 

Sheitering embrace, direct their lazy flight: 

Where on the mingling boughs they sit embow’r'd 

Ali the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 

Faint underneath the household fowls convene ; 

And, in a corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog with the vacant grey-hound lies, 

Outstretch’d and sleepy. 

The flowers which blossomed in the last month soon mature their seeds and hasten 
to decay. ‘To them succeeds a new race, demanding ail the fervid rays of a solsti- 
pial sun to bring them to maturity. 

At the beginning of this month the beech, the wild carrot, the Calathian violet, 
betony, nightshade, lavender, and wild angelica, have their flowers tull blown ; 
those of the white lily begin to open: the thistic, sow-thistle, hawhweed, blue- 
bottle, marigold, golden-rod, camomile and sun-flower, and the whole race of 
sediums and cotyledons, flourish. Towards the middle of the month the spiked 
willow, jessamine, hy ssop, the bell-flower, aud white lily, have their flowers full 
blown. About the end of the month the flowers of the lanrustinus and the burdock 
begin to open; and the elecampane, the amaranth, the great water plantain, water 
mint, and the common nightshade, have their flowers fell blow. Pomona, to allay 
the parching thirst, produces her stores of strawberries, currants, gooscberries, 
raspberries, and cherries. The hay-harvest is completed, and the reaping of corn 
commences, 

Bring out now coxcombs, tricolors, double balsams, and other curions annuais 
‘as have been kept in drawing-frames or in glass-cases, and keep tuem well and 
duly watered. ‘Transplant annuals, still remaining in the seed or nursery beds, 
into borders or other places appointed for them to grow. Continue the attendance 
and care of carnations; let them, when in bloom, be protected trom wet and 
meridian heat, and from the depredations of vermin. Continue to propagate car- 
nations and double sweet-williams by layers; take off and transplant such carna- 
tion jayers as were laid last month, if they have made tolerabie roots, and place 
them in beds of red earth, or in pots set in ashady place. Transplant, where it 
was not done in June, the perenmal plants that were sown about March or April, 
the wall-flowers and siock July-flowers, sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury 
bell-flowers, Greek valerian, tree prin rose, single scarlet lvchnis, rose campions, 
French honey suchles holyhoc ks, rockets, se abius, campant las, and all others of the 
perennial and biennial kinds, which should now be planted i in nursery-beds. Clear 
your auriculas in pots of dead leaves aud weeds; transplant seedling auriculas 
and polyanthuses ; take up bulbous roots, and divest them of their offsets. Double 
scarlet lychnis, and similar plants, may be still propagated by cuttings. Mow grass 
walks and lawns , weed and roll gravel-walks, cut box- edgings, clip nedges, clean 
well the borders and shrubberies, gather seeds as they ripen, cut down the stems 
cf such plants as have done flowering, and tic up others that require it, 

Vines should be cleared of ail lusurious shoots, Hang up phials filled with 
sugared water, to catch and destroy wasps and other insects, Continue also to 
destroy snails on wall-trees morning and evening, particularly after rain. Bud 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, cherries, and pears. 

Myrtles, gcraniums, Airican sagcs, systuses, and many other exotic shrubs, ma 
be propagated by cuttings this month. ‘Lhey will be greatly forwarded if planted 
in pots and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. This is also a proper time to plant 
cuttings and slips of most kinds of succulent plants; particularly cuphorbinms, all 
the specics of fi¢oideses and sediums, with the larch thistle, the Indian fig, dc. 
Water and clean tle green-house p ants s; shift such as require it into larger pots ; 
Joosen the earth, and give some fresh earth to pots; bud orange and lemon trees, 

Melous must now have large share of fresh air eve ry day, be oc casionally shaded 
iv hot sunny weather, but, where the fruit is ripening, give little water. Protect 
tie plants occas! ionally from rain by oiled-paper frames, or temporary coverings of 
mats er canvas. Cucumbers require ne vent and much watering, and plenty of 
fresh air; clear away decayed leaves, and, when crowded, thin them. 





































































































[ 7 ] 
MONTHLY KALENDAR. 


— a 
aULY. 
Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 
Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong, 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 
Bends o’er his work and every sinew tries, 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 
——— 
ULY is depicted by a stout man, swarthy and sun-burnt, in a Heht yellow jacket, 
and eating cherries; on his head a garland of centaury and thyme; on his 
shoulder he bears a seythe ; at his girdle hangs a bottle, and he points to the sign of 
Leo, or the Lion.—July takes its name from Julius Caesar: it was before called 
Quintilis, as beins the fifth month of the old Roman kalendar. The Saxons termed 
it hey-monat, or the month of hay-harvest. 


ouly, to whom the Dog-star in her train, 
Saint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain.—CHURCHILLe 

1. Saturdav.—7 he Son rises 3h. 45 m. sets 6h. 15 m. 

2, SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Visitation of the Virgin Mary. Tiis was a festival instituted by Pope Urban 

to comniemorate the visit paid by the Virgin Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, It 
was confirmed by a deerce of Pope Boniface IX. and afterwards by the Council 
_ of Basil in 1-441. 
» Monday.—The Dog-days begin. These are the days when the Dog-star rises 
” and sets with the Sun, daring which time the air is frequently sultry, faintish, 
and unhealthy. At age they begin the 3d of Jnly and end the 11th of Au- 
gust; but the star varies with the latitude, and every year becomes later and 
later. 

4, Tuesday.—Trans. Mart. St. M: urtin was Bishop of Tours in France, in the 
fourth century. His body having been removed from the piace of its original 
interment to a magnificent tomb, by Perpetuus, a succeeding bishop of the same 
see, this festival was instituted to commemorate such translation. 

Oxford Act and Cambria ve commencement, 

5. Wednesday.—The Pleiades rise 0h. 12m. morning. 

6. Thursday.—Old Midsummer.—New Moon, 11h. 47 m, evening 

7. Friday.—Cambridge ‘erm ends. 

Thomas-d-Becket. This haughty prelate was Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and made such encroachments on the crown 
that the king (Henry IL.) ordered him to be tried for high-treason; on which he 
fled to the Netherlands. Returning seven years afterw ards, he wasmurdered i in his 
cathedral (49 December, 1171,) by four gentlemen, instigated by Henry. On this 
occasion the ecclesiastical power shewed itself pre- eminently. ‘The archbishop was 
canonised two years after his death, and the king was obliged to undergo a severe 
and ignominious penance, He walked bare-footed and habited asa pilgrim to 
the saint’s tomb, where he submitted to be scourged by the monks, and passed 
all that day and night fasting and kneeling on the bare stone. Every fifty years 
a jubilee of a fortnight was held to his memory, and plenary indulgences were 
granted to all who visited his tomb ; and the offerings at the altar of this saint 
were, out of all proportion, beyond those on the altar of God or of the Virgin. 
Hence his shrine became of immense value, and was one of the richest prizes 
which Henry VIII. gained of the church, 

8. Saturday.—Oxford Term ends. 

9. SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

10. Monday.—Night 7 h. 42 m. long. 

11. Tuesday.—Days decrease 19 minutes. 

12. Wednesday.—Saturn rises 9 h. 2 m. afternoon. 

13, Thursday.— First Quarter of the Moon, at 2 in tie afternoon. 

14. Friday.—Mars rises 11 h. 2 m. afternoon. 

15. Saturday.—Swithin. This saint was an Englishman of noble parentage. He 
put on the monastic habit in the old monastery of Winchester. King Egbert 
made him his chaplain, consulted him in the government of the kingdom, and 

committed to his care the education of his son, » Ethelwolt ; who, on ascending 

the throne, promoted him to the see of Winchester, which he held eleven years, 
displaying the genuine virtues of a bishop, 2nd died m 303, With respect to 
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lieutenant-governor of Cork, 42d regt.— 
John Blackader, esq. late accountant- 
general of excise. 

At Dunbar, 88, Capt. Thos. Dawson. 
He had been forty-two voyages to Green- 
land, and was considered the commodore 
of the Greenland seas. 

At Round green, Durham, 102, Mr. J. 
Stcele. He lived to see seven genera- 
tions :—his grandfather, father, children, 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 
great-great-grandchildren, near 200 of 
whom are now living. 

Of the confluent small-pox, at Bromp- 
ton, near Sheffield, Miss Harriet Jones, 
26. This young lady had been inoculated 
before she was three years old, and was 
supposed to have had the small-pox very 
favourably. 

At Tarragona, in Spain, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, G.C.B. 

At Meldorf, in the Danish dominions, 
82, Mr. Niebhur, the author of the well- 
known Travels in Arabia, &c. 

At Columbo, in the island of Ceylon, 
the Right Hon. Lady Louisa Rodney, 
wife of the Hon. John Rodney, and se- 
cond daughter to the Countess of Ald- 
borough. 

In America, Rob. Fulton, esq. inventor 
of steam vessels of war, and a safe and 
certain method of submarine explosion : 
the first is happily so far completed in 
steam frigate Fulton the First, that she 
may be finished by other hands. 

At Madras, Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, 
bart. K.C.B. commander in chief of his 
Majesty’s naval forces in the East-Indies. 
No officer ever exceeded him for the 
united qualities of zeal, enterprise, and 
judgment. Not to mention earlier in- 
stances of his merit, he brought the Juno 
frigate out of ‘Toulon hai bour, when the 
continuance of the British colours there 
had tempted him into it, afier the French 
were in possession of it. In the battle 
of Aboukir he commanded the Zealous ; 


Af ORNING DRESS of mull muslin: 
-"* the body drawn full in flutes, with 
evening-primroese or Pomona-green rib- 
band ; the sleeves full, and tied up with 
bows of ribband to correspond. Bottom 
cf the dress in triple flutes, drawn out 
with ribband and bows, to correspond in 
colour with the other parts of the dress, 

A spencer of evening-primrose, trim- 
med with rich fringe, and fastened with 
bows of ribband at the hands and up the 





LADIES FASHIONABLE DRESSES, 
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Ladies’ Fashionable Dresses. 


and, when the two French ships of the 
line made their escape after the action 
he stood out after them both, but Lord. 


| Nelson, finding he could not support him, 


would not suffer him to pursue them 
singly. He afterwards lost an arm in the 
capture of five French frigates. Finally, 
in the Baltic, being a-head of his own 
fieet, he pursued the whole Russian fleet, 
of fifteen or sixteen sail of the line, rely- 
ing upon being speedily supported by his 
friend, the gallant Byam Martin, and 
ultimately by the whole. His courage 
was again successful; and the strain of 
affectionate praise in which he mentioned 
his second was truly Nelsonian, like all 
the rest of his conduct. 

On his passage from India, Wm. Mack- 
intosh, esq. a gentleman whose talents, 
learning, and varied accomplishments, it 
was fondly hoped, were destined to add 
lustre to the splendid reputation esta- 
blished by his countrymen in the East, 
After an excellent education at home, 
Mr. Mackintosh continued his studies in 
oriental literature for several years at 
the college established at Fort-William 
for the education of younz gentlemen 
intended for the higher offices in the civil 
establishment of the East-India Company. 
At two successive examinations, the gold 
medal, presented to the most distinguish- 
ed scholar, was allotted to him; but his 
studies were unfortunately pursued with 
an eagerness that impaired his health, 
and made a temporary return to Europe 
necessary for its re-establishment. Asa 
scholar, his acquirements were extensive, 
ranging through every department of 
science, and comprehending whatever is 
valuable in European literature, or cap- 
tivating in oriental poetry ; and in his 
poetical versions of Hafiz are combined 
delicacy of taste, smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and felicity of expression. As a 
man, he was every thing that is amiable, 





arms, 
shion. 

A Turkish hat, or bonnet, trimmed 
with a large bunch of flowers, Elastic 
silk stockings. Shoes or boots of Pomona- 
green, with gloves to correspond. Neck- 
— ear-rings, and parasol, as in our 
ast. 

CARRIAGE DRESS.—A pelisse of 
white sattin, with a French back, and full 
Spanish sleeves slashed at the bottom. 


A large cape, in the French fa- 
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Full Mechlin sleeves under the above, 
with a triple trimming of Mechlin net 
round the hands. ‘The O'Neil bonnet, of 
a peculiar straw, with triple trimming of 
lace to match the pelisse, anda plume of 
ostrich feathers. 

Dress of rich striped sarsnet, trimmed 
at the bottom with rich crape to corre- 
spond. Fancy shoes or boots of striped 
jean, to match the co!our of the dress. 

White lace spencers, lined with sars- 
net of peach blossom, or various other 
colours, are also in high estimation in the 
calr_age costume. There is great variety 
in their form, but the one most in esti- 
mation is composed of white spotted lace, 
Jet in very full to a rich narrow letting-in 
lace: the back is broad, the waist short ; 
there is no collar or any thing worn | 
round the throat. The cape is compesed 
ot a piece of lace, worked ina very rich 
and elegant pattern (which may be worn 
separately as a tippet) ; it is fastened on 
the shoulders, and the ends hang loose 
down the front. The sleeve, which is 
long and wide, and is loose from the lin- 
ing and open in front of the arm, is 
drawn in with bows of narrow ribband | 
to match. 

Very small scarfs of French silk, and | 
larger ones of lace, are also much worn 
in the carriage costume. 

FULL DRESS.—Slip of white sattin, 
trimmed with broad blond lace at the 
bottom and with tulle above it. The 
dress of Turkish gauze, elegantly fes- 
tooned up with roses, drawn full at the 
top, and trimmed with blond lace and 

tulle. Full sleeves, looped up with roses; 
white sattin sash, with rich tassels. Ear- 
rings, necklace, and bracelets, of ame- 
thysts set with pearls. White kid gloves, 
and white sattin shoes, 

The hair dressed very full behind with 
loose curls; the front to correspond, but 
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GENERAL OpBsERVATIONS.—Hats or 
bonnets made of plaited whalebone are 
now much worn; they are either white 
or coloured, lined with corresponding 
coloured sattin, and adorned with plumes 
of feathers. 

The O’Neil bonnet is the last novelty : 
the shape is very becoming; it may be 
made of whalebone, chip, or straw; and 
it is ornamented with ribband and fea. 
thers. 

The French bonnet continues on the 
decline: it is now only worn by ladies 
of a certain age, who do not change fa- 
shions often, or by foreigners, who have 
either not had time to accommodate 
themselves to our fashions, or are too 
much habituated to French frippery to 
admire true elegance in a more simple 
form. 

Worked muslin, in frills, bordering, 
flounces, tippets, and every other appen- 
dage of clegant dress, where it can be 
worn with propriety, is now very fashion- 
able; and it is to be hoped will long 
continue so, since it gives employment 
to many industrious females, who, with- 
out such encouragement, might want the 
means ot subsistence. Frills, &c. of 
blond lace, worked with rich borders, 
and drawn with coloured ribband, are 
also much worn. 

Flowers continue to be very fashion- 
able. They are worn in great profusion, 
so as to form a complete garland on the 
head, besides being introduced in other 
parts of the dress. 

The prevailing colours are—the morn- 
ing and the evening primrose, Pomona- 
green, and peach-blossom. 

Cornelian necklaces, Nec. are much 
worn in undress ; pearls and diamonds 
in dress, 

The only novelty in shoes or boots is 
the striped jean: they may be had of all 











divided in the middle. ‘The hair inter- 
mixed with pearls, and ornamented with 
a wreath of hollyhocks, 








colours, and should correspond with the 
dress, 


HORTULANA. 
JULY. 


Crown’d witha wreath of 


lilies, breathing cool 


Their fragrance o’er his throbbing temples, comes 
July, with languid step and panting, asks 


The shade retreshful and 


the dropping fount. 


2 oe 


mis is generally the hottest month in the year. Hence an evaporation takes 


place from the surface of the earth, 


and large clouds are formed which pour 


down their watery stores, and frequently deluge the country with floods. These 
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summer storms are gencrally attended with thunder. Animals are oppressed with 
universal languor, and bend their way te pools of water, the coveris of the forest, 
or any other place to shade them from the almost vertical sun, 
——-The daw, 

The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks, 

That the calm village in their verdant arms 

Sheitering embrace, direct their lazy flight: 

Where on the mingling boughs they sit embow’r'd 

Ali the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 

Faint underneath the household fowls convene ; 

And, in a corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog with the vacant grey-hound lies, 

Outstretch’d and sleepy. 

The flowers which blossomed in the last month soon mature their seeds and hasten 
to decay. ‘To them succeeds a new race, demanding ail the fervid rays of a solsti- 
tial sun to bring them to maturity. 

At the beginning of this month the beech, the wild carrot, the Calatiian violet, 
betony, nightshade, lavender, and wild angelica, have their flowers full blown ; 
those of the white lily begin to open: the thistle, sow-thistle, hawhweed, blue- 
bottic, marigold, golden-rod, camomile and sun-flower, and the whole race of 
sediums and cotyledons, flourish. Towards tie middle of the month the spiked 
willow, jessanine, hyssop, the bell-flower, and white lily, have their flowers fuil 
blown. About the end of the month the flowers of the laurustinus and the burdock 
begin to open; and the elecampane, the amaranth, the great water plantain, water 
mint, and the common nightshade, have their flowers fell blowa. Pomona, to allay 
the parching thirst, produces her stores of strawberries, currants, gooscberries, 
raspberries, and cherries. The hay-harvest is completed, and the reaping of corn 
commences, 

Bring out now coxcombs, tricolors, double balsams, and other curious annuais 
as have been kept in drawing-frames or in glass-cases, and keep them well and 
duly watered. Transplant annuals, still remaining in the seed or nursery beds, 
into borders or other places appointed for them to grow. Continue the attendance 
and care of carnations; let them, when in bloom, be protected trom wet and 
meridian heat, and from the depredations of vermin. Continue to propagate car- 
nations and double sweet-williams by layers; take off and transplant such carna- 
tion layers as were laid last month, if they have made tolerabie roots, and place 
them in beds of red earth, or in pots set in ashady place. Transplant, where it 
Was not done in June, the perenmal plants that were sown about March or April, 
the wall-flowers and stock July-flowers, sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury 
beil-flowers, Greek valerian, tree primrose, single scarlet lvchnis, rose campions, 
French honeysuckles, holyhocks, rockets, scabius, campanulas, and all others of the 
perennial and biennial kinds, which should now be plated in nursery-beds. Clear 
your auriculas in pots of dead leaves and weeds; transplant seedling auriculas 
and polyanthuses ; take up bulbous roots, and divest them of their offsets. Double 
scarlet lychnis, and similar plants, may be still propagated by cuttings. Mow grass 
walks and lawns, weed and roll gravel-walks, cut box-edgings, ciip edges, clean 
well the borders and shrubberies, gather secds as they ripen, cut down the stems 
ef such plants as have done flowering, and tic up others that require it, 

Vines should be cleared of ail lusurious shoots. Hang up phials filled with 
sugared water, to catch and destroy wasps and other insects, Continue also to 
cestroy snails on wall-trees morning and evening, particularly after rain. Bud 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, cherries, and pears. 

Myrtles, gcraniums, Airican sagcs, systuses, and many other exotic shrubs, may 
be propagated by cuttings this month. ‘Lhey will be greatly torwarded if planted 
in pots and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. This is also a preper time to plant 
cuttings and slips of ost kinds of succulent plants; particularly euphorbinms, all 
the species of ficoideses and sediums, with the larch thistle, the Indian fig, &c. 
Water and clean the green-house plants; shift such as require it into larger pots; 
Joosen the earth, and give some fresh earth to pots; bud orange and Jemon trees, 

Melous must now have lirge share of fresh air every day, be occasionally shaded 
iv bot sunny weather, but, where the fruit is ripening, give little water. Protect 
tie plants occasionally frem rain by oiled-paper frames, or temporary coverings of 
mats or canvas, Cucumbers require frequent and much watering, and plenty of 
fresh air; clear away decayed leaves, and, when crowded, thin them. 
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MONTHLY KALENDAR. 


—<——— 
JULY. 
Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 
Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong, 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 
Bends o’er his work and every sinew tries, 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 
— 
ULY is depicted by a stout man, swarthy and sun-burnt, in a Hight vellow jacket, 
and eating cherries; on his head a garland of centaary and thyme; on his 
shoulder he bears a sevthe ; at his girdle hanes a hottie, and he points to the sign. of 
Leo, or the Lion.—Jnly takes its name from Julius Caesar: it was before called 
Quintilis, as bein the fifth month of the old Roman kalendar. ‘The Saxons termed 
it hey-monat, or the month of hay-harvest. 


July, to whom the Dog-star in her train, 
Saint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain.x—CHURCHILL. 

1. Saturday.—The Sun rises 3 h. 45 m. sets 6 h.15 im. 

2. SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Visitation of the Virgin Mary. Tiis was a festival instituted by Pope Urban 

to comniemorate the visit paid by the Virgin Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, It 
was confirmed by a decree of Pope Boniface IX. and afterwards by the Council 
_ of Basil in 1-441. 
. Monday.—The Dog-days begin. These are the days when the Dog-star rises 
and sets with the Sun, daring which time the air is frequently sultry, faintish, 
and unhealthy. At present they begin the 5d of July and end the 11th of Au- 
gist; but the star varies with the latitude, and every year becomes later and 
later. 

4, Tuesday.—Tvans. Mart. St. Martin was Bishop of Tours in France, in the 
fourth century. His body having becn removed from the piace of its original 
interment to a magnificent Roan by Pe — a succeeding bishop of the same 
see, this festival was instituted to commemorate such translation. 

Oxford Act and Cambridge roiling 

5. Wednesday.—The Pleiades rise 0h. 12m. morning. 

6. Thursday.—Oild Midsummer.—New Moon, 11h. 47 m. evening. 

7. Friday.—Cambridge ‘Term ends. 

Thomas-d-Becket. This haughty prelate was Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord High Chancellor of Engl and, and made such encroachments on the crown 
that the king (Henry II.) ordered him to be tried for high-treason; on which he 
fled to the Netherlands. Returning seven years after wards, he wasmurdered i in his 
cathedral (29 December, 1171,) by four gentlemen, instigated by Henry. On this 
occasion the ecclesiastical power shewed itself pre-eminently. The archbishop was 
canonised two years after his death, and the king was obliged to undergo a severe 
and ignominious penance, He walked bare- footed and habited as a pilgrim to 
the saint’s tomb, where he submitted to be scourged by the monks, and passed 
all that day and night fasting and kneeling on the bare stone. Every fifty years 
a jubilee of a fortnight was held to his memory, and plenary indulgences were 
granted to all who visited his tomb ; and the offerings at the altar of this saint 
were, out of all proportion, beyond those on the altar of God or of the Virgin. 
Hence his shrine became of immense value, and was one of the richest prizes 
which Henry VIII. gained of the church, 

8. Saturday.—Oxford Term ends. 

9. SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

10. Monday.—Night 7 h. 42 m. long. 

11. a ls decrease 19 minutes. 

12. Wednesday.—Saturn rises 9 h. 2 m. afternoon. 

13, Thursday.— Furst Quarter of the Moon, at 2 in tae afternoon. 

14, Friday.—Mars rises 11 h. 2 m. afternoon. 

15. Saturday. —Swithin. This saint was an Englishman of noble parentage. He 
put on the monastic habit in the o!d monastery of Winchester. King Egbert 
made him his chaplain, consulted him in the government of the kingdom, and 

committed to his care the education of his sou, Ethelwo!f; who, on ascending 

the throne, promoted him to the see of re which he held eleven years, 
displaying the genuine virtues of a bishop, and died m 303. With respect to 


















72 To Correspondents. 
the popular belief, that if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day it will reign forty days 
following, it appears to be a tradition adopted under papal superstition, and 
transmitted to our times. It is said to have originated in the following circum- 
stance :—Swithin directed that he might be buried, not in the chancel, but in the 
open church-yard, and his request was complied with! but, on his being canon- 
ised, the monks, deeming it unworthy of the saint to lie in a public cemetery, 
resolved to remove the body into the choir, which was to have been solemnly 
performed on the 15th of July. It rained, however, so for forty succeeding 
days that the design was abandoned as impious and heretical ; and they honoured 
his memory by erecting a chapel over his grave. 

16. Ergutru SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

17. Monday.—Venus sets 9h. 50m. afternoon. 

18. Tuesday.—Day 16 h. 2 m. long. 

19. Wednesday.—-The day 16 hours long; night 8 hours long. 

20. ‘Thursday.— Margaret. St. Margaret, otherwise Marina, was daughter of a 
Pagan priest at Antioch, but early converted to Christianity. ‘The Roman pre- 
sident, Olybius, wished to marry her, but previously insisted on her renouncing 
her religion : this she pertinaciously refused, and thereupon, after cruel tortures, 
She was beheaded by his order in 278. 

Full Moon, at 2 in the morning. 

21, Friday.—Davs decrease 40 minutes. 

22. Saturday.-—Magdulen. This day was first dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen by 
King Edward VI. This illustrious penitent, resolved to reform after a life of 
debauchery, threw herself at the feet of our Saviour, who graciously accepted 
her repentance, to confound the pride of the Pharisees, and she became a sincere 
and zealous convert. 

25. Ninth SunpAY AFTER Trinity.—The Sun enters the sign of Lco, or the 

Lion, 42 m. past 7 in the afternoon. 

24, Monday.—Saturn rises & h. 11 m. in the afternoon. 

25. Tuesday.—St. Jumcs, the son of Zebedee and Salome, was born twelve years 
before our Saviour. He and his brother St. John, both fishermen, being with 
their father mending their nets, were called by Jesus, next after St. Peter and 
St. Andrew, aud became of the twelve apostles. How St. James was employed, 
preaching after the ascension, does not appear. He left Judea sometime after 
the persecution raised on occasion of St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and returned ten 
years afterwards, when he himself suffered for the faith. St. James is the tutelar 
saint of Spain. 

26. Wednesday.—Anne. St. Joachim was the father, and St. Anne the mother, of 
the Virgin Mary. St. Anne is recorded by the Catholics as a model of connubial 
Virtue, but no particulars are handed down of her lite. 

¢7. Vhursday.— Jupiter sets 9 h. 57 m. afternoon. 

v8. Fridavy.—Mars with the Moon. 

v9. Saturday.—Last Quarter of the Moon, at 11 in the forenoon. 

SQ. THE TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

$1. Monday.—The Sun rises 4h. 17 m.; sets 7h. 43m. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CensoriA will certainly appear in No. VIII. ; 
Our correspondent, PrrHo, has altogether mistaken a little quip for a scriows objection. 
We have no distaste to visions, merely as such, but only lightly alluded to a rather humour- 
ous fact, that we had received five or six allat the same time, and we could only make use 
of them at intervals or in succession. Every article by the same hand, but the “ Finishing 
Schools,” will appear in due course: an objection has arisen to the admission of the latter 
very ingenious sketch, which we shall tale an early opportunity privately to explain. 
The * Drop of Common Sense” will shortly appear. 
The “ Disquisition on Female Servitude” is under consideration. 
The letter on “ Protestant Nunneries” hus been misluid, to our great dissatisfaction: 
we still hope to find it, but should be obliged by another copy. 
ALMEIRA, on the “ Character of the Spunisi and Portuguese Ladies,” will find a place, 
“ A Sonnet written witha Pencil on Ridgway Hill,” “a Song by Anna,” and various 
poctical furours are under consideration. 
We have once more to request, from the courtesy of the editors of country newspapers, 
that, when they honour us ky making use of our matter, they will acknowledge the source. 
Ve real/y cannot conceive the utility of omitting it, for, the articles standing decidedly 
as selections, there is no editorial honour at stake, and, without the slightest sacrifice of 
the tates cst of aity, justice and candour would tend to the advantage of alt, 




















































